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THE EDUCATION OF IDIOTS. 


HE extremes of mental strength and mental weakness are far apart ; 
yet intelligence and imbecility are separated by almost impercepti- 
ble gradations. Like health and disease, or sanity and insanity, there is 
no absolute line of separation between them. The intelligent child is 
originally superior to the imbecile, not, as many suppose, because he has 
mind, while the other has not; but because he is favored with superior 
bodily endowments—a healthier frame, keener and more active senses, 
and a better ordered nervous system. 

At first, all children are weak-minded, or perhaps have no mind at 
all. They have simply, to a greater or less degree, capacity to develop 
mental power, as they have to develop muscular power. Within certain 
limits the rapidity of a child’s physical development depends, first, on his 
organic condition, and second, on the quantity and quality of the bodily 
nourishment he receives. In like manner his mental development ap- 
pears to depend on his organic condition, and on the quantity and quality 
of his mental nourishment, —that is, the number and variety of his sense- 
perceptions ; every exercise of sense serving at once to increase his stock 
of knowledge, and his stock of mind. 

With children of ordinary impressibility, growth in knowledge and 
mental power is in a measure inevitable. It will go on more or less 
rapidly without teaching, or in spite of bad teaching. And the teacher, 
having no means of determining in any case, just how much of a child’s 
improvement is due to his efforts and how much to outside influences, 
must ever remain in doubt concerning the correctness and efficiency of 
the methods he employs. 

With imbeciles, on the contrary, the test is absolute. 
must teach or the pupils will not learn. 
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There are no outside influences 
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at work to retrieve or cover up the teacher’s blunders. What he fails to 
do is never done. And no matter how faithfully he may work, if he 
works in the wrong way, the pupils will make no advancement. The 
educational problem is thus reduced to the simplest elements, and the 
experimentum crucis of an educational method is not merely made possi- 
ble, but is unavoidable. The results obtained in our asylums for the 
weak-minded, therefore, are peculiarly instructive to the common-school 
teacher. It stands to reason that methods which succeed best with the 
weaker children are not likely to go wholly wrong when, after due exten- 
sion and toughening, they are applied to those that are but a little stronger. 
And it is equally reasonable to suppose that methods which fail utterly 
with the weak in various stages of weakness, are not likely to suddenly 
become the best when we pass some indefinable line of separation between 
the moderately weak and the moderately strong. 

In view of this, teachers will find much that is suggestive and instructive 
(due allowance being made for the haziness of the writer’s metaphysical 
opinions), in the following account, by the Zribune’s correspondent, ‘‘N. 
C. M.,” of the methods which have been adopted for developing the weak 
intelligence of the inmates of our State Asylum for Idiots, at Syracuse. 

After a few preliminary remarks concerning the Asylum building and 
its surroundings, the need of such institutions, and the efforts that have 
been made in the same direction in other places, the correspondent says : 

‘* Having visited the Syracuse Asylum, and witnessed the success of 
the treatment, I could not fail to see that Dr. Wilbur, by patience, acute- 
ness, and research, has helped form a monument which will endure as long 
as these poor unfortunates are to be among us. The study of idiocy is so 
new, and the repulsiveness of idiots such, that the common mind is repelled 
almost upon the naming of the subject. But, after a little investigation, 
new ideas will arise, and to a reflecting mind a view will be presented of 
a most unexpected character. For the peculiar condition of the minds 
of idiots corresponds to outcroppings of geological strata, and each gives 
a view of some of the secrets of nature which can be obtained by no 
other means ; and now I hesitate not to say that the study of idiocy, and, 
to a great degree, insanity also, furnishes facts for the basis of mental 
philosophy which have always been wanting, and that only upon these 
facts can any lasting foundations for this science be laid. In another 
important respect is the study of idiocy of great value. Where the objec- 
tive system of education has been fairly tried, the results have been re- 
markable ; but to produce full results it must become so general as to 
react and gather strength from extension. The greatest obstacles are, 
first, a want of qualified teachers, and second, a realization with the pub- 
lic that, in consideration of our needs, and of the age in which we live, 
no other method deserves the name of instruction. Now, as the training 
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of idiots has been wholly by the objective system, and as it has produced 
results impossible by any other method, it is demonstrated that it is a 
natural system, and one to which the benefits should be extended to our 
children. 

‘The pupils of this Asylum are separated according to their condition. 
I was introduced into a room containing about fifteen pupils, to whom 
the teacher was imparting the most elementary instruction with reference 
to common objects. Their dress was neat and. plain, the room was 
clean, the air pleasant, and though these children showed a low condi- 
tion they gave good attention. A block with many holes is to be filled 
with iron pins for one lesson ; another lesson is to string button moulds ; 
another, to place square and other shaped blocks within correspondingly 
shaped receptacles ; another, to string white and colored beads, one, two 
or more of each, up to five ; another, to place colored balls within cups 
of corresponding colors, and another, to place skeleton pieces of paste- 
board so as to make an object like one before them. Some reading is 
taught by presenting picture-cards with printed words, which were pro- 
nounced. Spelling seems not to be taught at all, and it is acquired 
insensibly, which seems to prove that there is some foundation in the 
assertion of certain teachers that the spelling-book is the worst book that 
can be put into a child’s hands. When any act is done wrong it is to be 
done over, and often the pupil corrects himself as readily as an expert 
clerk, when he mistakes in a reckoning. The teacher showed the word 
‘Mitten’ on a card, and the pupils named it correctly. ‘What is it 
for?” ‘To wear.’ ‘When, in Winter or Summer?’ ‘In Summer.’ 
‘O, no.” ‘In Winter.’ Writing commenced by drawing lines between 
two points on a blackboard, then other lines, and there are slates with 
lines at right angles for a guide. 

‘In another room were children of a still lower grade. They were 
seated on benches around the walls, and for the most part they were 
stupid—almost demented. I noticed a boy in particular, who had a nice 
forehead, and he seemed every way proper, but he had a bodily infirmity 
which affected the nerves, and so long as that continued, mental develop- 
ment would be impossible. A girl looked at the sunlight and laughed 
as continuously as a dog barks toward the sky. Idiocy may be defined 
as a disease of the media of sensation, and not at all as a mental defect. 
The lowest case will scarcely see, hear, feel, taste, or smell, and a com- 
mon primary treatment is to place the child in a room where strong rays 
of light are introduced through the shutters, when blocks or other objects 
are given it to play with; it is watched to see what it will do, and what- 
ever sense is first, or most manifested, is seized upon as a base for de- 
velopment. 

‘*Dr. Wilbur gives account of one case which illustrates the method 
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of development, and it seems to me to illustrate mental phenomena in a 
most remarkable manner. This was a girl eight years old, slender and 
well formed, belonging to an intelligent family. Sensation generally was 
so inactive that no distinct impressions had been conveyed to the brain. 
If pricked with a pin, she screamed, but she did not shrink. When her 
eye-ball was touched, she did not wink. She could neither walk nor 
stand, nor could she sit unless supported ; and much of the time she kept 
her hand in her mouth. If her chair was suddenly tipped over, and 
caught, before it touched the floor, she did not move a muscle, for she 
did not know that she could fall. An infant has this knowledge in an 
early period of its life. She could hold nothing in her hand, and the 
only semblance of will was in throwing herself backward with convulsive 
motions when angry. Tones of endearment or of displeasure made no 
impression upon her, and the only imitation or reflex faculty she ever 
exhibited was imperfectly to utter what appeared to be musical sounds. 
For a long time she had been fed on sponge-cake and weak tea, but it 
was necessary to place this food in the back part of her mouth, or she 
would not swallow, for her tongue was without taste. Besides, she was 
without the active sense of touch. Thus she was a human being without 
any of the senses, and she exhibited a condition not only much lower 
than that of a common new-born infant, but lower even than any young 
animal. Still, there was an interior sensation, and all the involuntary 
and automatic phenomena were perfect, else the processes of nutrition 
and of waste could not have been carried on. ‘These powers, however, 
are independent of outward sensation, and they are only in a remote de- 
gree connected with mental action ; and yet their objective and subjective 
are similar to the corresponding manifestations of sensation and mentality. 
The Rev. George Bush used to call this interior phenomenon the soul, 
or the motherly housekeeper. Let us trace, now, the development of 
sensation and the consequent struggling dawn of ideas, and we will gather 
some notion of the manner in which are laid the foundations of the mind, 
which afterward expands itself so wonderfully among many wonderful 
achievements as to be able to react upon the world, to become conscious 
of the far-reaching laws of nature, and in its audacity to weigh the planets 
as ina balance, and to measure the distance through which light had 
been travelling from a period before the commencement of the world. 

‘* The first step with this poor girl was to commence with that which was 
definitely known, and nothing was definitely known to connect the exte- 
rior with the interior, but taste, and this at the back part of the mouth. 
With sponge-cake held on a fork, it was withdrawn in what may be called 
lessons, more and more outward, a little distance at each lesson, and it 
was found that the taste followed, until at last it reached the tip of the 
tongue, and was transferred thence to the inside of the mouth. During 
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thts instruction she would move her head that the food might come in 
contact with the locality where taste was best established, and next she 
learned to raise her head for this purpose. If too much was exacted 
she drooped discouraged, but the teacher yielded a little, and she re- 
sponded. The next lesson commenced by placing her standing against 
the wall, with smooth oil-cloth beneath her feet, while the doctor sat in a 
chair before her, with one hand against her breast to prevent her falling, 
and with one hand against her knees to prevent them from bending, 
when, for the first time, her limbs supported her body. Then with his 
foot he drew out her feet a little, making her position uncomfortable, but 
soon they were shoved back. After this had been repeated several times, 
she, at last, to the doctor's joy, slightly drew back one foot herself. After 
a few more lessons, she learned to step back and forward. Next, her 
body was moved to one side, when, remembering how she became 
comfortable by moving her foot, she moved her body herself, and stood 
erect. To secure other proper positions of the body, she was placed in 
a large-sized baby-jumper. Thus the lessons went on until she learned 
to stand, to walk, and to sit down, and finally to follow the other pupils 
to and from the dining-room. In bringing her hand under her will, hot, 
cold, smooth, rough, light, and heavy objects were placed in it, and asa 
result the idea at last dawned that she hada hand. She was not able to 
see, because the pupils of her eyes did not contract and dilate. To excite 
action, objects were made to flit before her eyes, then there were sudden 
changes from light to darkness, and at last she came to see objects which 
were not too remote. 

**With other pupils who are deficient in sight, but can hear, the eye is 
strengthened by closing the ears, while conversely, if hearing is deficient, 
the eyes are bandaged ; which proves that, to some extent, these senses 
are interchangeable. Sometimes it is necessary to educate the eye that it 
may learn to fix the visual angle properly, according to the distance of an 
object. A large proportion of idiots are speechless. Although speech is 
perhaps one of the most important of man’s powers, it is least elementary 
of any, for the power to speak is based upon ability to hear ; hence, lan- 
guage depends more upon the ear than upon the tongue. Speaking 
commences with consonants, not with vowels, and with those that are 
uttered by the lips, and are called labials. It isa help to see the lips 
move. Still, even the use of consonants is preceded by signs, whatever 
may be the condition of the individual. 

‘* Another important help is muscular exercise, and to secure this there 
is a great variety of devices, and not the least is light gymnastics. It may 
be said that, without exception, idiots are deficient in physical powers, 
and that their disability is not mental, but physical. Few or none can 
walk well, or stand firm and straight. To stand well on one’s feet, and 
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to be possessed of firm and flexible muscles, would seem to be a pre- 
liminary for what is called a sound mind, or, at least, for one capable even 
of development. In securing physical exercise for these unfortunates 
it is found that the mind becomes receptive of ideas ; and it seems proved 
that in early life ideas depend upon sensation. Laura Bridgman, who 
was blind, deaf, and dumb, was taught the finger alphabet, and when she 
dreamed by night she moved her fingers. 

‘* After the muscles and nerves have been brought into action, that is, 
after the senses have begun to build up or elaborate those ideas which, in 
the uses of life, are to become automatic, the surest way for reflex ideas to 
become established, and to increase the will, and grow in the mind qual- 
ities superior to animals, is to teach habits of useful industry ; and these, 
rightly considered, make the primary element in a constructive and crea- 
tive being, no matter how exalted he may be. Accordingly, so soon as 
practicable, the boys engage in farm and garden work, and in the care 
of animals, while the girls learn to knit, sew, make beds, set the table, 
and take care of younger children. When work is done wrong, the per- 
son in charge will direct it to be done over. One in a low condition 
learns much from the one next above, and the children watch each other, 
and they are quick in observing those who are inferior, while they are 
officious to give instruction. In any human being, therefore, mentality 
is not a question of fact, but of degree. About two-thirds of the girls 
learn to knit, sew, and do other work, while some become quite skilful. 
There is a like progress with the boys, and the aggregate value of their 
labor is equal to that of the entire production or the farm and garden. 
A fair percentage of both sexes have been sent to their homes as posi- 
tively useful if not trusty members of their families. It is to be noted 
that four young men who had been instructed at this institution, and 
brought up from a state of helplessness, entered the army, and served 
their country with honor. The percentage of cases which no skill nor 
device can reach, in the direction of making them useful, is about one- 
sixth ; and there is no hope because they are subject to organic bodily 
diseases which deprive the nervous system of the firmness required for 
securing a free communication between the outward and the interior. 
Of the improvable cases each differs, and special treatment according to 
condition is required. 

‘‘Among the details of instruction for securing development, an im- 
portant step is to establish the will, for until this is done no use can be 
made of ideas. In the highest sense, the will is the conclusion to which 
the mind comes after considering ideas which have been presented to it, 
during a state of unconsciousness. In a less sense the will is based upon 
ideas connected with sensation while considered in a partially conscious 
state ; but there are various conditions of will, and its force depends upon 
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the number and clearness of the ideas. We might say, too, that will is 
an outgrowth or a fruit of ideas. After all, this is a branch of mental 
philosophy which presents difficulties of the most perplexing nature. It 
is certain that the great class of idiots have no will ; and the same is to be 
said of young children. When a mother attempts to break what she 
calls the will of a child, she mistakes ; for, if she succeeds in establishing 
a resolution, she helps create a will, she does not break it. In first call- 
ing out a will, it is a necessary preliminary to arouse the muscles to action. 
They have a simple device in a small bag nearly filled with beans. A 
pupil is seated, and the teacher commands him to catch it. He will pay 
no attention : the bag is then tossed into his face. When the pupil sees 
the bag coming again, he is certain to raise his hands to protect his face ; 
if he do not, it is thrown with such force that he will take the hint next 
time, and thus, after a few or many lessons, he will catch it. This isa 
point gained, and now the bag is thrown with still greater force; the 
pupil is beginning to learn that there is work on hand, he squares him- 
self, his eyes quickly settle with determination, and in preparing himself 
to catch it, he prepares himself for what is analogous to destiny.- In 
short, he is waking up, he is strengthening himself with will. Mean- 
while, there is another lesson in connection, or, perhaps, it is with a 
feebler pupil. The bag is put in his hand, and he is told to throw it. 
A comparatively heavy weight is held much more easily than a light one, 
as if by some attraction. Perhaps he will scarcely move his arm to throw 
it, or, if he does move it, he will swing it to and fro, still holding the bag, 
having no will to incite him to throw it. In this case an attendant will 
come behind him, and give his hand a sudden impetus, and away the ob- 
ject goes. This is one of the most elementary devices for establishing will. 

‘Thus, from a low starting-point, with short steps, a step at a time, 
and with slow progress, development commences, and within the limits 
fixed by the capacity of the pupil, education is full as certain as in any 
of our schools. An only son, eight years old, was admitted, not wholly 
as an idiot, but certainly as one feeble-minded ; he could make no prog- 
ress at school, he had an impediment in his speech, and he was exces- 
sively timid. His mother had taken great pains with him, and he could 
read a little. In the Asylum he was no longer overawed by superiority, 
he was taught one thing at a time, and no faster than he could under- 
stand it, and after eight months’ instruction he went home. -Then he 
entered a school, the primary department of which was graded by five 
divisions, and an academic course was attached. 

‘‘In the usual time he passed through these five grades, without having 
been once reprimanded, and of only three boys who were qualified for 
entering the higher department, he was one. The educators of our land 
should suspect, from this illustration, that their system for beginners is 
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frightfully defective ; that their pupils violently tear through obstacles 
which they cannot overcome, and that in consequence of so doing they 
are ever afterward unfitted to adopt natural and best methods of investiga- 
tion. There are crowds of half-educated men and women in our land 
who do not know that the reason why they are useless and powerless is 
because what was supposed to have been an opportunity was an engine 
of stultification. It will be the universal testimony of children in our 
schools that they think themselves dull. Could they have the advantages 
of the objective system taught in this Asylum, this idea would seldom 
enter a scholar’s head. 

‘*Idiocy is not often in this country, as in Europe, hereditary, but it 
may be an indication of degeneracy in families, as is also insanity. Many 
children become idiots after fits of sickness, and sometimes from inju- 
dicious medical treatment. It is never accidental before birth ; but why 
it should occur in a family where other children are bright, it is difficult 
or improper to explain. Dr. Wilbur says that as a result of marrying 
relations it is less common than supposed; but he confesses that this 
differs from the generally-received opinion. Intemperance, scrofula, the 
marriage of those who are similar to each other, whether related or not, 
are Causes. 

‘*In the study of idiocy, an opportunity is presented to study the human 
mind, because there are marked intervals between the time when sensa- 
tion is excited and the formation of the idea, and the process of the build- 
ing up of the human mind is perceived to such an extent as to show that 
a part of the mind comes into existence after the birth of the body; 
indeed, that every new image is equivalent to a new birth. It would 
seem, also, that there could be no mind until a connection is formed 
between the senses and the brain, were it not certain that the senses are 
also connected with the spinal marrow and the various nervous centres, 
and also that they are in full operation before there is consciousness. 
There are many strong evidences that there is an invisible body contained 
in the visible body. When the most demented idiot is at last made to 
receive ideas, these ideas, so far as they go, do not differ from the ideas 
of the brightest child. Whether we have innate ideas has been ques- 
tioned, but it cannot be doubted that the faculty which receives ideas is 
innate ; that it is derived directly from parentage, and that the body grows 
and crystallizes around it; for not even a limb of the body could be 
formed if there were no interior pattern. Not only are the relations of 
the mind to the body exceedingly complex, but the mind itself is subject 
to conditions wholly unlike any of which we are conscious. Finally, the 
mind is independent of the outward world except when in communica- 
tion with it through the senses, and it bears the same relation to the body 
that the fruit docs to a tree, hanging by a slender stem.” 
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FOREIGN EDUCATORS DECEASED IN 1868. 


OHN DAVID MACBRIDE, D.C. L., F. S. A., died at Oxford, Jan- 

uary 24th, aged 89 years. He was graduated from Oxford University 

in 1799, and soon after elected a Fellow of Exeter College. Remain- 
ing a resident tutor, he became M. A. in 1802, D.C. L. in 1812, and 
the same year succeeded to the Assessorship of the Chancellor’s Court. 
In 1813 he was appointed Principal of Magdalen College, and, the same 
year, Reader in Arabic. He held these two offices till his death. He 
was the author of several theological books, some of which were used for 
many years as text-books in the University. 

On the 28th of January, ApaALBerRT StIFTER, an accomplished German 
scholar and novelist, died at Linz, on the Danube, aged 62 years. He 
was educated at the Gymnasium of Kremsmiinster, and the University 
of Vienna. He devoted himself for some years to landscape painting, 
in which he greatly excelled, his landscapes being to this. day much 
prized by connoisseurs. At the age of 27 he commenced writing fictions, 
and soon attained a great popularity by his admirable powers of descrip- 
tion. In 1840 he was appointed by Prince Metternich tutor to his son 
Richard (the present Prince), to whose instruction and improvement he 
devoted himself very sedulously for ten years. He was then appointed 
Schulrath (Commissioner of Schools) for Upper Austria, and removed to 
Linz, the capital of that province, where he died. 

Wituram Herapatnu, an eminent chemist and toxicologist, well known 
for his evidence in the Palmer and other cases of murder by poisoning, 
died at Bristol, England, on the 6th of February, aged 71 years. He 
was one of the founders of the London Chemical Society, and of the 
Bristol School of Medicine, and had been for many years Professor of 
Chemistry and Toxicology in the last-named institution. 

On the 1oth of February, Srr Davin Brewster, one of the most illus- 
trious names in connection with physical science, died at Allerly, near 
Melrose, Scotland, aged 87 years. In 1800, when but 19 years of age, 
he received the honorary degree of M. A. from Edinburgh University, 
and in 1807 the degree of LL. D. from the same source. The same 
year he became a Fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and pro- 
jected the great Edinburgh Encyclopedia, of which he was editor till its 
completion in 1830. Elected Fellow of the Royal Society of London in 
1813, he contributed numerous valuable papers to its transactions, and 
received more of its medals than have been awarded to any other one 
man. He edited scientific magazines, made discoveries in Light and 
Electricity, wrote scientific works, popularized science, was Principal of 
the United Colleges of St. Leonard’s and St. Salvator at St. Andrew's 
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University, from 1833 till his death. From 1859 to 1868, he was Prin- 
cipal and Vice-Chancellor also of the University of Edinburgh. So long 
and ample a series of benefactions to education and science, few men 
have had the ability to make. 

Dr. B. B. Baker died at Malta on the 20th of February. He was for 
several years director of the College of Corfu, and Professor of English 
Literature in the Ionian University. During the administration of Sir 
Henry Storks in Malta, he rendered much assistance to the cause of 
education, particularly as one of the examiners in competitive examina- 
tions, and as a member of the commission appointed to inquire into the 
instruction given in the Lyceum and primary schools of Malta and Gozo. 

On the 25th of February, Dr. Lupwic Turck, an eminent professor of 
the pathology of the Nervous System, in the University of Vienna, died 
in that city, aged 56 years. He had held a professorship in connection 
with the general hospital for almost thirty years, and was regarded as the 
highest living authority on the minute anatomy of the brain and nervous 
system. He was also, in conjunction with Czermak, the inventor of the 
art of laryngoscopy, or the visual examination and surgical treatment of 
the larynx. 

On the 11th of March, J. Vanper Hoven, Ph. D., Professor of Zoo- 
logy in the University of Leyden, Holland, died at Leyden, aged 67. 
He ranked with Owen, Huxley, and Cuvier, as a thoroughly accom- 
plished zoologist. He was a member of most of the scientific societies 
of Europe, and author of several treatises on the vertebrate and invertebrate 
animals. 

Rev. Rosert Ler, D. D., Professor of Biblical Criticism in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, died at Torquay, March 15th, aged 64 years. Dr. 
Lee was born at Tweedmouth, and educated at Berwick-upon-Tweed, and 
the University of St. Andrews. Having a high reputation for learning 
and eloquence, he was called to Edinburgh in 1843, and, on the creation 
of a chair of Biblical Criticism and Biblical Antiquities in the University 
in 1846, he was appointed the first professor, and held the position till 
his death. He was the author of numerous works, mostly theological or 
religious. 

Madame Henrietta FELtEr, an accomplished Swiss lady, the widow 
of a Swiss professor, and herself a successful teacher in Switzerland, and 
subsequently a missionary and teacher among the French Canadians, 
died at Grand Ligne, Canada, on the 27th of March. Her age was about 
80 years. She came to Canada in 1835, and established the Grand Ligne 
Mission and Schools, which have been wonderfully successful. She de- 
serves honor for her remarkable philanthropy and self-sacrifice. 

M. VALLeT DE VirRIvILLE, an eminent French Archeologist and writer 
on Education, died in Paris, some time in March, aged 53 years, Besides 
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numerous works on archzological subjects, especially relating to France 
and Egypt, he prepared an exhaustive treatise on the ‘‘ History of Public 
Instruction in Europe, and especially in France,” which was crowned by 
the Institute of France in 1851 and published in 1852. 

Rev. Jonny Hotnersatt Pinper, canon of Wells Cathedral, died at 
West Malvern, April 16, aged 74 years. He was a graduate of Cam- 
bridge University, having taken his first degree in 1816, and his second 
in 1824. He resided for some years in Barbadoes, where he was Prin- 
cipal of Codrington College ; subsequently being made a Canon Resi- 
dentiary and Prebendary of Wells Cathedral, he became Principal of 
Wells Theological College. He resigned this office in 1865, in conse- 
quence of declining health. He was the author of several theological 
works, 

On the 23d of April, Rt. Rev. Renn Dickson Hamppen, D. D., Lord 
Bishop of Hereford, died in Eaton Place, London, aged 75 years. He 
was educated at Warminster and Oriel College, Oxford, taking his first 
degree in 1813. Soon after he was elected to a fellowship in his college. 
After about ten years’ service as a curate, he returned to Oxford as college 
tutor, in 1828 ; was appointed examiner in the schools 1829-1832, and 
in 1832 was selected to preach the Bampton Lectures. In 1833 he was 
appointed Principal of St. Mary’s Hall, and in 1834, University Professor 
of Moral Philosophy. In 1836, on the death of Dr. Benton, he was 
made Regius Professor of Divinity in the University. In 1847 he was 
made Bishop of Hereford by Lord John Russell. Though quiet and 
laborious in the performance of his duties, he was never very popular. 
He was the author of many able articles on educational topics in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 

Rev. T. S. Crisp, D. D., died at his residence, Cotham, Bristol, Eng., 
on the 16th of June, at the age of 80 years. In 1818, he was called to 
Bristol to become co-pastor with Dr. Ryland of the Baptist church in that 
city, and joint tutor or instructor of the Baptist College at Stoke’s Croft. 
He had been educated in one of the Independent Colleges, and had a 
high reputation as a scholar. On the death of Dr. Ryland, he became 
President of the College. He remained in his twofold relation of co- 
pastor and college president through life. Among his associates in the 
pastorate and college, were John Foster, Robert Hall, Summers, Roberts, 
and others. The reputation of the college for high and thorough scholar- 
ship was always maintained during his presidency. 

G. A. Wacker Arnott, M. D., Professor of Botany in the University 
of Glasgow for many years, and author of some valuable works on Botany, 
died in that city on the 17th of June. 

Carto Matteucci, professor, physicist, statesman, and author, died at 
Leghorn, Italy, on the 24th of June, aged 57 years. Born at Forli, edu- 
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cated at Bologna and Paris, professor first at Bologna and afterward at 
Pisa, the most noted electrician of the age, and discoverer of many im- 
portant facts in electro-physiology ; he early became one of the foreign 
associates of the French Institute, received the Copley medal of the 
Royal Society of London, and the great prize of the French Academy of 
Science, was active in the promotion of the electric telegraph, and pub- 
lished numerous lectures and treatises on matters connected with his 
specialty. He entered political life in 1848, was a liberal senator and 
statesman, and from 1862 was minister of Public Instruction in the 
kingdom of Italy. 

Rev. Ropert Vaucuan, D. D., an English clergyman, professor, col- 
lege president, editor, and author, died at Manchester, Eng., in June, 
at the age of 73 years. He was educated at Bristol college, was pastor of 
an Independent chapel at Kensington, London, and on the establishment 
of London University, was appointed Professor of Ancient and Modern 
History. In 1842, when the Lancashire Independent College was re- 
moved from Blackburn to Manchester, he became its president, and for 
fifteen years filled also the chair of theology. In 1857 he was compelled 
by impaired health to resign the theological professorship. He was the 
founder of the British Quarterly Review, which he edited from 1844 to 
1866. He was the author of numerous works, mostly of a historical 
character. 

In June, also, died Professor Juttus PLucker, the most accomplished 
and learned of the professors of the University of Bonn, at the age of 57 
years. He was equally eminent as a mathematician and physicist. For 
about thirty-five years he had been wholly absorbed in his scientific 
researches and his professional duties. He was a foreign member of the 
Royal Society of London, and in 1866 received its Copley medal. His 
published works are mainly on mathematical and philosophical subjects. 

Joun Ettrotson, M. D., a learned but somewhat erratic physician and 
medical professor, died in London, July 29, aged nearly 80 years. He 
was a native of London, educated for the medical profession at Edin- 
burgh and Cambridge. He was elected physician of St. Thomas Hos- 
pital about 1825, and gave clinical lectures there, introducing many new 
members. In 1831 he was appointed professor of the principles and 
practice of medicine in London University, and attracted large classes by 
the brilliancy of his lectures. In 1837 he became interested in mesmer- 
ism or animal magnetism, and proclaimed its curative powers so zealously 
that he was compelled to resign his professorship. He afterward estab- 
lished a hospital for mesmeric treatment, and edited a journal, the Zozs/, 
in advocacy of his theories. 

Seplember 4th. CurisTIaN Frreprich Scuénsern, Ph. D., a German 
chemist and physicist, died at Baden-Baden, aged 69 years. He was 
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educated in Wurtemberg and London, being a friend of Faraday in the 
latter city. He bécame professor of physics in the University of Basle, 
Switzerland, in 1828, and held the professorship till his death. He dis- 
covered ozone, ant-ozone, gun-cotton, and collodion—enriched science by 
several treatises on different topics of physical science, and died univer- 
sally esteemed and lamented. 

Rev. Epwarp Beck.ey, a native of Wurtemberg, an eminent scholar, 
Principal of the Alexander High School, Harrisburg, Liberia, died at 
Monrovia, Liberia, on the 29th of September, aged 39 years. 

Rt. Rev. Francis Jeunz, D. D., Lord Bishop of Peterborough, died 
in September, at Peterborough, England. He was a graduate and Fel- 
low of Pembroke College, Oxford, where he attained to a first-class rank. 
Soon after his graduation he was appointed public examiner and tutor of 
his college ; then tutor in Canada of Lord Seaton’s sons; next head of 
King Edward’s School at Birmingham ; then Dean of Jersey, and in 1843, 
Head-master of Pembroke College, which office he held till 1864, being 
for ten years also Vice-Chancellor of the University. In these positions 
he accomplished more than any other man has done, in the way of 
University Reform and improvement. He was elevated to the See of 
Peterborough in 1864. 

In the same month died in London, Joun Reynotps, for more than 
fifty years a teacher, author, and educational reformer of London, aged 
76 years. His school in St. John-street, London, was large and always 
popular. He was one of the founders of the London Mechanics’ In- 
stitute, a constituent member of the College of Preceptors, and origin- 
ated the Botanical Society of Regent’s Park. 

On the 6th of December, Aucuste Scuteicuer, ah eminent German 
philologist, author, and professor, died at Jena, aged 48 years. He was 
educated at Leipsic and Tubingen, being a pupil, at the latter University, 
of Ewald, under whom he studied the Semitic languages. He subse- 
quently devoted himself to a long course of philological study at Bonn. 
He first became a professor at Prague, and afterward at Jena, where he 
had the chair of Philology and Comparative Grammar. 

In December also, FrrepricHh GoTrLEEB WELCKER, another eminent 
German philologist, and an instructor of the preceding, died at Bonn, 
aged 84 years. He was the last of the older philologists who have done 
so much for the promotion of a knowledge of Oriental literature and lan- 
guages. He had been professor of philology at Bonn for nearly 50 years. 





Tuey who have to educate children should keep in mind that boys are 
to become men, and that girls are to become women. The neglect of 
this momentous consideration gives us a race of moral hermaphrodites. 
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WORMAN’S “COMPLETE GERMAN GRAMMAR.” 
By Pror. Gustavus FISCHER. 


HE curiosity awakened when we commenced reading this last ad- 
dition to the list of German Grammars,' soon gave way to utter 
amazement ; not, however, as the reader may suppose, on account of 
any excellence of the work, but on account of the multitude of blunders 
it contains. Indeed, in view of the number and character of these 
blunders—the very combination of which would appear to require an un- 
usual skill in that line—it seems almost like a joke, to have Mr. Wor- 
man profess in his preface a special indebtedness to such names as 
Grimm and Becker.? 

The evidences of Mr. Worman’s bad grammar extend through all 
parts—declension, conjugation, formation of words, pronouns, prepo- 
sitions, gender, construction of the verb, use of the cases, tenses, 
moods, conjunctions, position, signification of words, and even pronun- 
ciation. So well is he acquainted with German, that he does not even 
know to what part of speech belongs the very name of the language of 
which he has been cool enough to compile a grammar, and the very 
name of the nationality of which, we are sorry, he is a member. 

NATIONAL NOUNS,’ he says (p. 73), are formed from the names of coun- 
tries by adding er, and their feminines by the addition of in. Among the 
exceptions, which irregularly end in e, he mentions: Der Deutfdje, der 
Griedje, der Muffe, etc., and adds as the only exception to national femi- 
nine appellations, the German woman or lady, die Deutfde. But 
supposing that Mr. W. had been asked in German, by any one of 
his pupils, what countryman he was? He would certainly have replied : 
Sh bin cin Deutfder (not id) bin cin Deutfdje ; as he might have said, 
id) bin ein Schwabe, Bihme, etc., but notein Sdwaber or Bihmer): 
In fact, Mr. Worman does not know that his own national appellation 
Deutjd) (instead of deutifch, ¢Aiudisc in old German) is an adjective, and 
not a noun, just as the word “ English” is ; and that hence his exception 
regarding German “ladies,” though he has transcribed it from Otto, is 
not worth the paper on which it stands. 





1 A Complete Grammar of the German Language, by James H. Worman, A.M. New York, A. S. 
Barnes & Co. 

2 The writer of this review would solemnly protest, in the name of his teacher, Grimm, against such 
a desecration of his beloved name, if the very idea of an indebtedness between James Worman and 
Jacob Grimm for anything, except perhaps the first name, were not so utterly ridiculous. He can prove 
that Mr. W. has not even read Grimm, and that in the few places where he has attempted to make 
use of Becker, he has utterly misunderstood and spoiled him. 

3 He says “ national masculine appellations,” but means national nouns. 
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That he, in fact, cannot form national nouns he shows by the word 
Genuenfer, which he suggests on page 274 ; and that he cannot form com- 
pound nouns he shows by his ,,Uvenfdpliiffel’ (instead of Ubr{djliifjel), 
which he uses on p. 28. That he does not know what a collective noun 
is, he shows by his declaring the word ,,die Suden“ (the Jews) to be a 
collective noun (page 394). 

He does not know how to decline nouns; else he would not form the 
genitive ,,de8 Baron von Liikow” (page 215), or ,,de8 Nerven’’ (page 46), 
or ,,de8 Generales (instead of Generals) in the paradigm (page 50) ; nor 
would he form plurals of words having no plural, as Spielzeuge, toys (page 
95), nor deny existing plurals, as Brote, of Brot (page 63), nor form 
wrong plurals, as, Qandmiinner' (page 28), Stiefeln® instead of Stiefel 
(page 282), alle Abend instead of Abende (page 399), die Newtone instead 
of Newton or Newwton’s (page 70), nor use the plural ,,feute’’ against the 
rules—minbdeftens taufend Leute instead of Perfonen (page 365). 

That he is ignorant in regard to GENDER appears from his ,,da8 Ther- 
mometer“ instead of ,,der Thermometer,“ page 282, and ,,ba$ Chor“ in the 
vocabulary. 

He does not know how to form aDJEcTIVES, else he would not say ,,in 
der geftern Nadjt,““ page 283; nor how to use them, else he would not ex- 
pressly declare the horrible phrases, ,,3d) Habe warm, id) habe falt’ to 
be correct German (page 313); nor how to decline them, else he would 
not say an heller lidjtem Tage,’ and an ein und demfelben Tage (p. 356 and 
P- 394); nor how to compare them, else he would know the difference 
between the adjective and adverbial superlative, and not say: Weldjes 
Metall ijt am hirteften (instead of das hiirtefte), or: Weldjes Volf des WAlter- 
thims war ant tapferften (instead of das tapferfte), page 145. 

He does not know how to use the ARTICLE, else he would not assert 
(page 194), that in the phrase ,,zur felben Stunde“ xo article is contained, 
nor would he say ,,in lester Zeit’ instead of ,,in der legten Zeit“ (or 
rather feit furzem), on page 356. 

As for the declension and employment of pronouns, he lacks even 
the knowledge of the very first rudiments. He makes twoju the dative 
of the relative pronoun wa, in the very paradigm (page 200), and ,,tvas “ 
the dative of the interrogative ,,was” (p. 209), showing that he does not 
know that a dative of ,,was never can be formed. He forms the 
phrases : ,, Was Gold,” ,,1was Gdelftein,“““ in the meaning “ what a quantity 
of jewels” (p. 209) ; rejects the apostrophizing of the pronoun e8 into ’8 





1 Mr. Worman might as well form the plural Wermanner of his own name. 
3 This is a Berlin vulgarism. 
8 Another Berlin vulgarism. 
* A North-German vulgarism. 
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as improper (p. 179) ;' and shows that he has no idea of the use of rela- 
tives, by giving to his students the following model: ,,Diefer Mann ift 
derjenige, wefwegen wir nad) Berlin reiften,“? instead of wegen deffen (p. 
339) 3° by misapplying the relatives dag and tweldjes, and sanctioning con- 
nections, as: alles da8, viele’ daS (instead of alles was, vieles wad, etc.), 
page 220, and dagjenige weldjes (instead of wag), p. 204.4 He misapplies 
the personal pronouns by proposing phrases like: ,,Gr ift ein Freund von 
mir (page 190), instead of mein §Fremnd, or einer meiner Freunde. He 
does not know how to decline viel and wenig, else he would not propose 
phrases like: ,,Mandher trinft vielen Wein,” and ,,dak weniger Wein 
unverfiiljdjt fei’ (p. 161), assigning respectively to these execrable ex- 
pressions the meaning of many and few sorts of wine.’ Nor does he 
know the meaning of the indefinite pronoun ,,cin anbderer,/“ else he would 
not form the sentence ,,Wwir braudjen cine andere Biertel Elle’ (another 
quarter of an ell), instead of nod) eine Viertel Elle (page 254). He does 
not even know what a reflexive pronoun is, else he would not declare 
the English himself (jelbft, Latin zfse, French méme, as he adds) in the 
phrase “the physician himself” to be a reflexive pronoun (page 182). 

His ignorance in CONJUGATION is, if possible, more astounding yet. 
While he forms the imperfects ,,muf{“ of maffen (page 230), ,,beflij’ of 
befleiffigen in the very paradigm of this word (p. 303), drofd) of 
drefdjen (p. 241), wog of wiigen (p. 263), faugte of fangen® (p. 263), rod) 
of riidjen (p. 262), beflomm of beflemmen (p. 257), verworr of verwirren 
(p. 261), he declares ,,fendete“ a poetical imperfect (p. 240). He forms 
the imperatives ,,fdjelte (p. 245) and ,,nehme’ (270) instead of fdjilt and 
nimm, but denies the existence of the imperative wolfe (p. 109), and is 
unacquainted with the passive voice of the verb [ehren’ (p. 368). But 
he does not even know how to use the most common verbal endings et, 
ete, in regard to which he leads the student into a perfectly inextricable 
labyrinth, as a glance on his paradigms will show. While he expressly 
insists upon the use of the ,,e“ in these endings, in forms like belofnete, 





1 Which does not prevent him from using it occasionally himself, as : Was giebt’3 Neues, page 314. 
Mr. W. ought to remember, that he is not a lawgiver in matters of grammar. This would do perhaps 
in the mouth of Grimm or Becker. But guod licet Fovi, non licet bovi. 

2 Which ought to be ,gercijt find.” 

3 Another North-German vulgarism. 

* That he is totally in the dark concerning the force of the German relative a8 appears from his 
statements page 220, according to which Ulle3 das must be translated by all (Wiles bad th Habe, all I 
have), and Wle$ ta3 mwas by all that. Thus Mr. W. has no idea of the elementary German rule that 
after absolute indefinite pronouns the relative wa8 alone, and not ta8 or weldje3 or baS was must be 
used. Hereby he shows clearly with what success he has studied his Becker. It is true, Otto’s gram- 
mar brought him to this fix. And indeed every one of Otto’s blunders is on@ fide copied by Mr, Wor- 
man. Beyond Otto, Mr. W.’s knowledge does not seem to reach. 

5 Showing that he has neither an idea of the meaning of viel and wenig, nor of the singular of Wein. 

6 He states that jaugen is also conjugated regularly. 

7 Although he needs it so much. 
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riihmete, ertinete (obs. V. p. 165), he forbids forms like braufeten, harrete, 
etc., and nevertheless he himself says belofut (p. 175), beriihmt (p. 195), 
ertinte (p. 387), braufeten (p. 256), harvete (p. 267), and nabete (p. 425). 

The auxiliaries haben and fein are constantly mixed up and misapplied. 
Thus he conjugates hangen (p. 231), erjdjreden, to frighten (p. 240), 
gigren (p. 263), faugen (p. 263), rinnen, to leak (p. 273) with fein, and 
verderben' (p. 240), weidjen, to yield (p. 249), fdjmelzen® (p. 259), gelingen 
and fdjwinden (p. 269) with haben. The verbs berften and fieden accord- 
ing to his rudes are conjugated with haben (p. 240), but according to his 
exercises with fein (p. 261). Those verbs which in certain connections 
are conjugated with fein and in others with haben, are a/ways conjugated 
with fein in the exercises, even if they clearly require the auxiliary 
haben.’ 

Scarcely less astonishing is the ignorance which Mr. W. displays in 
the use of the cases. In the sentence: ,,Die Blumen zeigen uns cine 
Schinheit’ (p. 139) he interprets un8 as the accusative plural of the per- 
sonal pronoun id. He himself introduces the sentences: ,Wenn man 
einen Freund verliert, fo fdymerzt e8 Cine m” (p. 222); Er trat mir auf 
den Fup (p. 238); Der Hund hat mir in den Fup gebifjen (p. 394) ; and 
indeed he seems to have learned this sweet use of the dative from a 
blundering rule in Otto’s grammar (p. 319), which any German school- 
boy might have corrected, and which he thus copies : 

When an emphatic reference to the subject is to be expressed, the Da- 
TIVE case of the personal pronoun is used, as: Haft Du D ix in die Hand 
geidnitten, Aave you cut your hand?* p. 394. 

How crude his ideas on the construction of German verbs and adjec- 
tives must be, he shows by construing hiven with a genitive,’ fid) gewidhnen 
with 3u and the infinitive,* prebdigen with 3,’ and the adjective gewihnt 
with a genitive (p. 373). In the same blundering way he misapplies 
the PREPOSITIONS, saying: Gr hat Refpect f it x fid) felbft (p. 241), instead 
of vor; mit or per Gifenbahn gehen (p. 244) instead of auf der Cijen- 
babu or mit dem Dampfwagen fahren ; ic) verbarg mid) hinter der Kirdye, 





1 Asa neuter verb: Die Sache hat verdorben. 

2 Asa ncuter verb: Das Metall hat gefdmoljen. 

3 Thus : Gr ijt gu feobnetl gerannt, instead of er hat (p. 243).—Sind Sie nicht gu fdpnell geritten, instead 
of haben Sie (p. 255).—Fah bin in Frantreid) gereift, instead of id habe (p. 299).—Gind Sie lange in 


Frankreich gereijft? instead of haben Sie (p. 300).—Warum find Sie fo gelaufen? instead of baben Sie ~ 


(p. 300).—eute, welche einige Wonate in einem Lande gereift find, instead of haben (p. 316), etc. 

# Otto his here the example: J&h babe mir in den Finger gefdnitten, I have cut my finger. This 
splendid rule seems to have been forgotten by Mr. W., when (p. 241) he says: Gime (sic) Mustito ftad 
mic in bas Gefidt. In this sentence the dictionary is enriched with the new word Muétito, and at the 
same time with the grammatical gender of this elegant word, of which lexicographers ought to make a 
memorandum. 

5 He says, p. 196: Such a deed (put in the genitive) I never heard of. 
© Warum gewdhnen Sie fic nicht, deuth.h gu fprecen (instead of daran, deutid gu fpreden), p. 309. 
1 Gr predigte gu denjenigen, die er fand, instead of vor benjenigen, p. 397. 
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instead of hinter die Rirdje (p. 245). Die Lichter brannten bis am Hellen 
Morgen, instead of bis zum (p. 245) ; ex fist nd hh ft 3 u meinem Ontfel, 
instead of nidhft meinem Onfel (p. 348)." 

Still more ridiculous, if possible, are his blunders in the application 
of ADVERBS, especially the adverb of negation. He censures the sen- 
tence: ,Gr fann feine Frau ernifren,“ stating that this would inean: “he 
cannot support one wife ;”” while he translates the sentence “he can- 
not support a wife,” by: ,Gr fann eine Gran nicht ernifren” (p. 155).2 
On page 275 he varies this model German thus: ,Gie haben nidjt 
einen fehr guten Plas“ (instead of feinen fehr guten), showing thereby, that 
he neither knows the force of the adjective fein, nor that of the nega- 
tion nidjt, nor the place where the negation must stand.* A similar con- 
fusion reigns, in the author’s ideas, on the force of the CONJUNCTIONS. 
Here belongs the model sentence: ,@8 fdjeint mir, als ob mein Ontfel e8 
mir in feinemt lesten Briefe fdjrieb,“ (p. 255),‘in which not only the phrase 
ne8 fcjeint mir,“ but also the conjunction ,al8 ob“ (instead of dag), and 
the tense and mood of the predicate (fdjricb) are misapplied. In the 
sentence, p. 336, ,ungeadjtet dafi er erft feit vier Woden darin ift,“ the pre- 
position ungeadjtet is blunderingly used in connection with daf, instead 
of the conjunction ,,obwoh{“ And indeed, Mr. W. does not seem at all 
to know what a conjunction is. For if he knew, he would not have 
called the adverb wann in the sentence: ,Qann werbe ic) Dich finden?“ 
an interrogative conjunction (p. 335). 

Regarding the use of the Moops the author persistently blunders be- 
tween subjunctive and indicative (as pp. 169, 192, 216, 314, 340 and in 
many other places). Instead of tiring the reader with quoting all 
these sentences, we shall prove from his remark upon a sentence of 
Lessing's, that Mr. W. is neither able to use, nor even to recognize a sub- 
junctive. In one of Lessing’s fables, the man says to the bee: , Wenn Du 
mir aud) deinen Honig fdhenteft, muy ic) mich immer nod) vor Deinem Stachel 
fiirdjten.“ With reference to the word fdjenfeft Mr. W. makes the follow- 
ing remark (p. 216): “The subjunctive is here used after the conjunc- 
tion ,wenn.”” But “the conjunction” is here not wenn (if), but wenn 
aud) (although), and neither the one nor the other governs as such the 





1 Thus he misapplies the preposition halber: Freundfdaft halber bat er mir den Gefallen gethan, in- 
stead of aus Freundfdaft, p. 346; and the preposition bei: Bei ben Rdmern wurde Gallien in geet 
Theile getheilt, instead of: Von den Rimern, p. 348. 

2 This single sentence would prove to our full satisfaction that Mr. W. is no German, if it was not 
for the fact of his frequent Berlin vulgarisms, which clearly betray both the place and sphere of his na- 
tivity. 

3 Thus he misplaces the adverb nut in the sentence: ,,wenn id fie Jhnen nur binnen bret Stunden 
juritdgabe”, p. 340 (instead of binnen nur bret Stunden). On p. 447 he misapplies the adverb pwweifellos 
in the sentence : ,,Daés Haus ware gweifellos niedergebrannt,’ (instead of ohne Bweifel). 

¢ This sentence is given as an answer tothe question ; Who has written you that my niece is married ? 
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subjunctive. The worst, however, is, that the word jdjenfeft is no sub- 
‘junctive at all, but an indicative. 

The same blunder is committed, p. 192, when, in regard to the sen- 
tence, Das fonrmt daher, dafi ic) meine Augen wohl in Adht nehine, the author 
says: “the conjunction dag requires the verb to be here in the sub- 
junctive,” where the verb “sehme’ neither is nor could be a subjunctive, 
since daher da cannot be construed with this mood. The same confu- 
sion appears in his confounding the subjunctive and conditional moods,’ 
so that where he ought to use a conditional he uses a subjunctive, and 
where a subjunctive is required we are pretty sure to find a conditional. 
Thus he says, page 95 : Meine Kinder wiirden Spielzeuge (!) habenewenn fie 
fpiclen wiirden (instead of fpielten). 

Not less striking is his persistent misapplication of the German 
TENSES. Bad as his rules are for the use of the tenses, he himself takes 
care to blunder against them,” just when in a rare case they are, strange 
to say, at least partially correct. That the author has no idea of what 
he himself calls “subordinate sentences,” nor, in fact, of any kind of 
sentence, appears partly from his remark (p. 396), that a sentence in- 
troduced by a relative pronoun generally is subordinate,’ partly‘from 
several of his choice interpretations. Thus on page 327 he introduces 
the sentence: ,,Daf} er wie unjer eigenes Kind behandelt worden ijt,“ and 
accompanies it with the following remark: ,,Wie is “ere a subordinate 
conjunction, and requires the verb to be at the end of the sentence.” While 
the author did not see that the position of the auxiliary could not pos- 
sibly be affected by wie, and that wie, here, is clearly no conjunction but 
an adverb, he takes care to surpass even himself on p. 208 by what he 
says in regard to the following sentence : ,,Ueberbdief ift Amerifa da8 einzige 
Land, in dent alle Biirger gleide Rechte haben.” The verb, says Mr. W., is 
required to be at the end of the sentence by the adverb iiberdieR. But 
the adverb itberdies not only does not reguire, but does not even permit 
the verb to be at the end of the sentence,‘ and the position of haben is so 
clearly dependent on the relative pronoun ,,dem,“ that Mr. W.’s utter 
inability even to understand the plainest sentences, could not be more 
strikingly illustrated than by the short remark which we have quoted. 
If the study of “ more than two scores of grammars,” which Mr. W. used 
in the “ preparation” of his book,—as he assures us in his preface,— 





1 We shall see by and by, that the author confounds these moods, even in his paradigms. 

2 Thus he says: $d bin gang wohl, feitdem id) aufs Land ging, instead of gegangen bin (p. 336).—m 
Falle id Ghnen werde dienen tiunen, fdhreiben Sie mir fofort, instead of: im Falle ich Fhnen dienen fann 
(p. 340).—G8 fceint mir, al ob i Dich irgendwo gejehen h atte, instead of habe (p. 340).—Du fubrft 
heute nicht fpagieren ; bijt Du fran? instead of Du bijt nidt gefahren (p. 231). 

8 Who has ever heard of a relative sentence, being xo¢ subordinate? 

« As he himself says in many places. 
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could not even teach him elementary analysis, nothing short of an ele- 
mentary course under ar able teacher will do it for him. 

That the author’s acquaintance with the MEANING of German words 
must be of a very modest character, might well be expected from the 
nature of his grammatical knowledge. But the following choice bits of 
lexicology, the reader has perhaps not expected, even of Mr. Worman. 
On p. 275 we read: €8 mu} fdjon 8 Uhr fein, hat die Glode nod) nicht 
gerungen? Sie wird um ein halb zehn Uhr gerungen werden.'—Page 
177 he says of somebody: Gogleid) nimmt er das Pjerd beim Zaune? (by 
the hedge), instead of Zaume (bridle).—Page 246: ,,Was gefdyah (what 
happengl), da Sie nicht frither avfftanden?” (instead of: Was war die 
Urfache, dak Sie nicht frither aufgeftanden find). On page 260 he intro- 
duces a verb flicben (to cleave),*® imp. id) flob, and page 291 the verb 
hinter’gehen in the meaning to go behind.* Page 294 we read : Der Rinig 
unternahim (instead of iibernahm) diejen Wuftrag. Page 308: Fiir unfer 
Klima wiirde fic) diefe Sache nicht jdhiclen (instead of wiirde nidjt pafjen). 
Page 293: Haft du je die Manern der Stadt Verlin umgangen? instead of: 
Bift du je wm die Mauern gegangen. In the same meaning (to go around) 
the #hseparable verb umgehen is used page 292, although on the pre- 
ceding page he expressly says that this verb means “‘¢o evade.” 

We might almost indefinitely multiply these specimens, if we did not 
fear to weary the reader. But we cannot abstain from treating the 
reader with the first two lines of one of the author's reading lessons 
(page 366), which, as he assures us in the preface, are extracts from 
German standard writers. He begins a letter thus: Mein lieber Neffe : 
Du haft Unvecht, mir nidht die Bejdhreibung Deiner Reife nad) Havre zu fchicfen, 
unter dem Vorwande der Befdheidenheit. Wenn man Dir glaubt, fiird}teft Ou, 
daft fie mich langweile.© The reader, who will readily guess what “ standard 
writer” composec this specimen, will surely not be curious to be 
made acquainted with the rest of this promising letter, occupying a full 
page of small print. 

Mr. W. teaches German pronunciation in 15 pages, believing “that 
by his essay the great difficulty of the subject may be removed.” We 
can only say, that Mr. W. has perfectly succeeded in making the very 
plain rules of German pronunciation an abominable muddle. More than 
half his rules on pronunciation are simply untrue, and the rest are stated 





1 The writer’s little son told him once: Die Giode bat eben acht geftriden (struck), which is better than 





Mr. W.’s gerungen, since it was not accompanied by a blunder in the I. Itis i ing to see 
how Mr. W. uses his verb ,,tingen, both as active and as neuter. Lexicographers please copy ! 

2 A Berlin vulgarism. 

3 Which is a mere provincialism. 

4 Which is no word at all. 

5 Almost every word, at least every phrase, contains some heresy in regard to the laws of language. 
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in such a jargon, that they are almost always unintelligible. Mr. W. 
clearly shows, that he neither knows how to pronounce the German, nor 
would be able to state it, if he knew. The single fact, that he continually 
confounds sound and letter, often makes it impossible for the English 
student to understand his meaning at all. He pronounces Qilie like 
leelyuh, Arie like ahryuh. Of the letter i he knows only the short sound 
(like 7 in fin), except alone in Ygel, and the ending iren. Hence the 
author pronounces the words wider, mir, dir, wir, as if they were spelt 
widder, mirr, dirt, wirr, and in a similar way the other words with undoubted 
long i, as Mine, Bibel, Tiger, Ramie, Fibel, Saline, Kanindjen, Tiber, 
Familie, and innumerable other words. Long 0 is pronounced like 0 in 
note ; but when § is added, very much like o before a in bemoan. Of 
course, this must be extremely plain for the American student. The 
sound of short u in German, according to Mr. W., occurs only before {f, 
and thus he must necessarily pronounce words like Quft, Flug, Gurt, 
dumm, as if they were spelt, Lubft, Flug, Guhrt, dum. Werds taken 
from the Greek with y, like Gyftem and Gyntay, are pronounced 
Sitftem, Giintay.2 The word Wal is pronounced with a longer 
duration of sound than Mal (page 16); the & in Silte like @ in 
late (about, as if spelled Rehlte); Hbhle with a sound like ca in 
heard, and hence the author cannot make any difference between 
the pronunciation of Héohle and Hille. He makes ai and ei differ like 
English az in aisle from i in mine (of course very clear for the American 
student) ;* and au and eu, so that the former should “perhaps” be 
uttered with the lips more contracted than eu. The letter ¢ before 6 is 
pronounced like &, and hence Gélibat must be pronounced Rélibat. He 
spells the city of Ré{n with a ©,‘ pronounces final 6 like dt, without, 
however, stating how this combination is pronounced ; and Tag, Flug, 
Bwerg, Balg like Tak, Fluk, Zwerk, Balk ; Gouveruewr like Zhuverneur ; v 
in Frevel and brav, as if spelled Frewel and braw, but Venus and Verb like 
fenus and Ferb. The letter ww, according to the author, is never mute 
in German.5 Mr. W. pronounces wadjfen with an aspirate sound, and 
the letter “almost” like ss; states that ff in the middle of words is 
always used instead of f, and hence necessarily must spell giefjen, fliefjen, 





1 We did not trust our own eyes when we read this. But there it clearly stands on page 15; and 
being several times repeated, could not be an error of print. 

2 In order to elucidate this sweet pronunciation the author refers to the. different spelling of the Latin 
clypeus and clupeus on Latin coins, and of Syria and Suria in Tac. Ann. II., 77, 78, 79, 81, 82, 83, 
and to what Dr. Sears, and to what old Quintilian thinks about it. Very learned, indeed ! 

8 The fact is, that there is no difference whatever between the two sounds. 

# Citizens of Cologne please make a memorandum of it. 

5 And hence his Baron von Liigow (p. 215) must be pronounced Liitzov, and cities in ow, as Ratheyow, 
Giiftrow with sounding w. Make a memorandum, citizens of Rathenow and Giistrow, about the errors 
of your former ways. 
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fuffen, wiifjte, etc. He states that the word Qioline is pronounced either 
Violin, or Violin’,| pronounces the words Herameter and Pentameter with 
the accent on the penult,’ but forbids the pronunciation of ¢ in the dative 
demt Schaffotte (page 351). Mr. W. pronounces the word Poet as a 
monosyllabic (p. 46, obs. ITI.), and says that Mufif and Phyfif may be 
pronounced with the accent either on the first or the last syllable. From 
his rule (page 15) we infer that he pronounces the words familie and 
Emilie like Famili’, Gmili’, while according to his rules page 28 we 
would have to pronounce them §amili’e, Emili’e. He states that a simple 
vowel, followed by a single consonant is long, and hence pronounces the 
words mit, in, ob, ab, hin, das, was, weg, man, Glas, grob, Monat, Cidam, 
od), and innumerable others with long sounds. He further states that 
unaccented vowels are a/ways short, and hence he must pronounce the 
final syllables, thum, fal, fam, bar, and the ultimates in such words as 
Phibe, Antigone, Hefate, defto, etc., with short sounds. Like Jacob Grimm, 
whom he calls the “greatest of all grammarians,” Mr. Worman is 
decidedly opposed to the “ over-use” of capital initials in German ; but 
he must unwillingly acquiesce in them “in a practical grammar,” since 
their total expulsion has not yet received the sanction of the “ educated 
classes.”*> Nevertheless he spells all German words, which have to be 
specially emphasized, whether nouns or not, with a capital letter (p. 32, 
No. 6), which perhaps. may be sanctioned by what the author calls 
the “uneducated,” but certainly not by the ‘ educated classes.” 

After we have shown the qualification of the author for the task which 
he has undertaken, it will be evident that he could not have followed 
any plan of his own. He himself says in his preface, that he followed 
the plan of Gaspey’s English Conversation-Grammar, without stating in 
what that plan consists. But after even a superficial examination, it 
became evident to us, that the author's book is nothing but a virtual 
copy of the rules contained in Otto’s German Grammar, with just as 
many alterations as might be sufficient to evade the laws on copy-right. 
Now, of all the German grammars published in this country, Otto’st was 
unquestionably the worst to follow, and the most dangerous for Mr. W., 
because no other contains so many blunders ; no other is more intoler- 
ably prolix and confused and incomplete. He succeeds in making 





1 Meaning undoubtedly Fi’olin or Fiolin’.. But the fact is, that it is ze¢#her pronounced Biolin- zor 
Violin’. 

2 According to his rule that foreign words with German endings have the accent on the syllable zex? 
to the last (p. 28). According to this he certainly would pronounce Antigo’ne, Hefa’te, Salo’me, Guli’e. 

8 From this we naturally infer, that the “‘ uneducated classes” have already sanctioned it. We wonder 
which classes the author calls ‘‘educated” in Germany, since we believe that a// classes in Germany are 
educated now-a-days, at least so much, as to avoid blunders such as ,,$oh babe mir in ben Finger ge: 
fonitten,”’ or ,,Gr fann eine Frau nicht erndbren,’’ and the like. 

* We seriously believe that “ Dr. Otto” is a myth. 
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out of the plain German declension an unintelligible labyrinth for the 
beginner, and employs almost half his book simply to teach the student 
to conjugate, in which, however, he signally fails. The absurdity of his 
system appears from the simple fact, that the student has to learn the 
complete paradigms of nine irregular verbs! before he comes to the 
regular conjugation, and learns the plain rules on the formation of tenses 
and moods. Mr. W., now, did not mend a single one of Otto’s blunders ; 
he did not even attempt to change or curtail his prolixity, or to fill up 
his omissions. On the contrary, he made the bad worse ; he multiplied 
Otto’s blunders, made his looseness looser, his prolixity more prolix, his 
omissions more numerous. Wherever Otto may be misinterpreted, he 
is sure to be misunderstood by Worman, who contrives to make down- 
right nonsense out of mere ambiguities. We may say that Mr. W. 
succeeds in confusing confusion itself, not only by ignorance but by 
utter negligence and recklessness. ‘Thus, in the chapter on separable 
compounds, he leaves out a whole list of compound particles (about 45, 
if we counted right), but retains the heading “compound particles,” 
which now stands over a list of six verbs, compounded with adjectives, 
so that the startled student will find the verbs fef{fdjlagen, freifpredjen, 
etc., designated as “compound particles.” As these verbs belong to 
one of the next sections of Otto (p. 223), Mr. W. would seem to have 
lost the intermediate page. 

After the perusal of this book, we felt a kind of respect for plagiarism ; 
for it clearly shows that not every one is able to be a decent plagiarizer. 
But what must we think of a man, who shows himself so extremely sen- 
sitive as to the possible reproach of making use of other people’s literary 
property, that at three different places (p. 458, 459, 461) he acknowledges 
his indebtedness to Woodbury? for three utterly indifferent examples 
taken from the Bible and from Uhland, while he forgets to acknowledge 
his indebtedness to Otto for almost the rest of his book? And what 
must we think of a man who in his preface says, that his book is 
after the plan of Gaspey’s English grammar, while he conceals that 
from Otto’s grammar he took not only the plan, but also the sub- 
stance ? 

In only one thing is Mr. Worman “original,” and that is the 
exercises. But what an originality! It makes us almost forget all his 
other sins. We shall not speak here of his utter want of taste and 





1 Which Mr. W. increases to ten. 
2 Even here the ignorance of Mr. W. played him bad tricks. For one of the examples is badly trans- 
lated already by Woodbury, and in the other Mr. W. spoiled Luther’s lation, by substituting for 
Traume (dreams) the word Trimmer, and for Luther's correct dative (iiber Dem Baal) a faulty accusative 
(aber Den Baal), and that at the very place where he wants to teach the use of the preposition iiber, 
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decency,' or his occasional display of startling ignorance in the rudiments 
of education.? All this dwindles into insignificance when we see that 
the whole of his exercises form a random mass of phrases and sentences, 
distributed over the chaos of his rules, without the slightest regard to 
principle, or to the wants of the student. While on the one hand most 
of the rules are left without even a phrase by which a student might 
show that he has understood them, or how, there is in almost every 
exercise a number of sentences, which stand either in no connection 
whatever with the given rules, or in direct contradiction to them.* 
While in the very last parts of the book the student is treated to sen- 
tences like this : “Socrates was a wise man” (p. 372), there are almost 
everywhere sentences which the student at the given place either cannot 
translate at all, or only with the most ridiculous blunders, so that the 
exercises seem to be made, not to drill the student in the given rules, 
but to accustom him to offend rules that are ot given.‘ 





1 When for instance he says that he heard this or that person called an ass, or when he speaks of 
cheats, drunken fellows, alehouses, taverns, and asks for good Bavarian beer, and the like ; or when he 
says (p. 264) : This man does not drink like a man, but like a beast. 

2 When for instance he asks : Have you ever been in Pesth, at the mouth of the Danube? 

8 Thus we find in the reading lesson (p. 284) the sentence: ,,Da wiederhallte bas Wort,’ while in his 
tules, to which this exercise belongs, the preposition wieder expressly stands as a separad/e particle. 

4 We will give the reader some specimens of translation, to which even the most attentive student 
would be compelled to resort, from deficiencies in the rules, or for want of special suggestions, 
or because the rules are not yet explained. It would be easy for us to add almost indefinitely to these 
specimens : We have not yet answered them (p. 184), wir baben nidt nod) fie geantwortet.—I shall not 
obey you, id) werde Sie nicht aehorden.—Procure me an opportunity to speak French, Gerjchajfe mich 
eine Gelegenbheit Frangdfijdhe (e$?%) gu fyredjen (p. 184).—Do you remember me, Grinnern Sie fic mid 
(p. 184).—As I could not use it, I have sold it, al8 id fonnte e8 nicht gebrauden, id bade e8 verfauft 
(p. 184). (The reader will notice, that all this stands on one page.) —The pen which you have made me, 
die Feder welche Sie mid gefdnitten baben (p. 205).—Whom his judges condemned to death, ten feine 
Richter tem Tode verurtheilten (p. 205).—Have you read, haben Sie gelejt? (p. 206).—Whom I love best, 
den ich am beften liebe (p. 206).—He could not walk for several weeks, et fonnte nidt fiir mebrere Woden 
fpasieren gehen.—To send for a physician, fiir cinen Mrjt fenden (p. 244).—He will live very long, er wird 
febe lang Icben (p. 244).—He has brought you a new pair of shoes, er bat fic ein neues Baar Sdube 
gcbradt (p. 244).—He stepped to the window, er trat dem Fenfter (p. 245).—Do not contradict me any 
more, widerjpreden Sie mich nicht irgend mehr (p. 254).—The enemy were very numerous, der Feind waren 
febr gahleeid) (2.).—When you spoke to her, wenn Gie fpredjen ibr (2.).—The eagles seem to be the 
watchmen of unfortunate Tyre, and to fulfil the prophecies, bie Udler fdheinen fein die Wachter von unglid- 
lidem (er?) Tyrus, und erfiillen die Prophezeiungen (2d.).—Which frightened us very much, welde uns 
febr viel erjdjraf (p. 259).—If you do not bring some more wood, wenn Gie nidt einiges mebr Holy 
bringen (p: 264).—He is never believed, er wird nimmer geglaubt (24.).—Napoleon repented having gone 
to Moscow, Rapoleon bereute nad Moffow gegangen feiend (p. 266).—The latter are useful to man, tie 
legteren find niglic) Menfden (2.).—Did you recollect (yourself) (of) him (p. 273), bejannen Cie Sid 
von ifm (according to rule p. 87).—Before they went on land, ebe fie gingen auf Land (2.).—And all of 
his money besides, und alle (or all) feines Geldes obendrein (2d.).—The choir sang a few pieces, but they 
had never before sung so badly, ba8 (vocab.) Shor fang ein wenige Stiide, aber fie batten niemals yoraus jo 
fdledht gejungen (p. 274).—They bound the white men to posts and shot at them, fie banten tie weifen 
Menjfdhen Pfahlen und fdofjen an fie for bei ibnen), %.—Do you know, who has hired these men to sweep 
the streets, ennen Sie, wer hat dicfe Meniden die Strafen fegen gedungen (2.).—Pardon me, the ex- 
pression escaped me, verzeiben Sie mid, der Nustrud entfdliipfte mid) (p. 289).—I cannot cross this river, 
3h fann diejfen Flug nicht Aberjegen (p. 292).—Never can I consent to this willingly, niemal$ fann ih 
dDiejem freudig eimwilligen (p. 324).—I would rather not have you go, if you go unwillingly, ic wiirde ebe 
Sie nicht gehen haben, wenn Sie gehen ungern (26.). 
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Bad as this is, the liability of the student to commit blunders is at 
every step increased by the author's “vocabulary,” which, the author 
assures us in the preface, is complete, containing every word used in the 
body of the book. In order to test this completeness we examined 
pages 429, 430, 443, 447, and 450, and found on these five pages thirty- 
eight words which do not stand in the vocabulary. By occasionally 
testing the vocabulary we found that it is almost completely useless for 
the purpose it pretends to be written. Almost everywhere erroneous sig- 
nifications may be found.'' Many words occur in the vocabulary, but not 
in the “body” of the book,’ at least not in the given signification.* 
Often more than one signification is suggested, but the student is never 
directed which one to use in the given case. Every page of the exer- 
cises furnishes evidence of the most ridiculous blunders which the 
student must commit when he translates under the guidance of the 
author’s vocabulary.‘ 





1 For instance: yonder, bod) ; cause, Unrube ; century, Huntert ; decorate, Ahnahme ; clime, Klima ; 
crucifix, &reuj; dictate, vorjagen ; deer, Reh ; claim, Redht. The word after is thus translated by the 
author: prep. nad; adv. nacber, binter ; after that, nadbem. We lean from this: (a) that the author 
does not know the conjunction “after” at all; (6) that he takes the German frefosition hinter for an 
adveré ; (c) that he translates the German conjunction nadbem by “after that,” a translation which 
is never admissible. 

2 As check, Shad ; cheer, Frobfinn ; cipher, Zabl ; cleave, anfleben, and many others. 

3 Thus einjdlagen, 2o strike ix, but the student has to translate : ben Weg einfdlagen ; recht, true, real, 
but the student must translate : ,,bie redhte Hand ;/ Zaper, Papier, but the word is required in the mean- 
ing Sdrift (p. 429). 

4 The following are some of the most striking instances: I want you to set the table (p. 450), 36 
braude Sie, den Life) gu fegen.—I know he is a fine scholar and gentleman, ich weif, er ijt ein fddner 
Seiler und Herr (p. 450).—The more pains you take to learn German, je mehr Sdmerjen Sie nehmen, 
gu lernen Deutjh (24.).—Gr bat mir bod und heilig verfichert, he has assured me highly and holily (.).— 
This is to be sure the best joke, die8 ift gu fein fidher der befte (Schery notin the vocab.), p. 447.—William of 
Orange was known to be taciturn, Wilhelm von der Upfelfine war befannt (jdweigfam not in the vocab.) ju 
fein (p. 443). —He committed suicide, et iibergab (Selbjtmord not in the vocab.), %.—Water is one of the 
greatest moving powers, ba$ Wafjer ijt ein (3%) von den gripten bewegenden Madten (Gewalten), p. 437. 
—In Mrs. B.’s dinner-party, in Ir8. B.’$ Meittagefjen-PBartei (p. 437).—This work is difficult enough, 
dDiefe Arbeit ijt fwerlic genug (p. 430).—Henry, come up stairs at once, Heinrich, fomme auf Treppen auf 
ciumat (p. 424).—I should have called on you, id wiirde auf Yhnen gerufen haben (7d.).—Seit fie ihren 
Mann verloren, ijt ibe Frobjinn dabin, since they lost their man, their (§robfinn not in the vocab.) is 
thither (p. 417).—You are not allowed to pick these flowers, Sie diirfen diefe Blumen nidt ftechen (p. 406). 
—Your loss is greater than that which I have sustained, al8 id) unterftigt Habe (p. 400).—Men, who sus- 
tain a good character, die einen guten Budjtaben unterftigen (2d.).—Just think, our mutual friend has 
lost one of his eyes, dente gerecht, unfer gegenfeitiger Freund hat ein von feinen Mugen verloren (p. 395).— 
Do not turn away your face, Dreben Sie nicht tavon Fhr Gefidt (7.).—We rode a distance of six miles, 
wir ritten eine Ferne von feds Meilen (p. 372).—Not a day passes, nidt ein Tag fiigt fic) gu (p. 341).— 
Whether Mr. Bancroft has succeeded at the Court of Baden, ob Here Bancroft ijt auf (bei) dem Hofe 
Barens gediehen (p. 331).—I have never attended a performance, id) habe niemalé eine Voritellung beforgt 

(p. 324).—Please be on hand, Gefalle, fei an Hand (7.).—In the late war against the Austrians, in bem 
fpaten Kriege gegen die Oejterreidher (p. 259).—I intended to communicate this intelligence to you last 
evening, Shnen mitgutheilen diejen Verjtand legten Whend (p. 282).—He climbed on the roof, lost his 
balance, and fell to the ground, er flomm auf dem Dade, verlor feine Wage und fiel bem Boden (p. 262). 
—Ride at once after the doctor, reite bet cinmal nad bem Doctor (p. 250).—Most of the Franks remained 
on this side of the Loire, Meijte ber Offenberzigen blicben auf diejer Seite ber Loire (p. 254).—Do you not 
hang the picture too high, Hangen Sie nidt das Bild aud hod) (p. 233). 
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The student, therefore, who is under the necessity of using the author’s 
grammar is in a peculiar situation. First, he is systematically taught bad 
grammar by the author’s German exercises ; and then he is accustomed 
to bad grammar, and to improper words and phrases, by the Lnglish ex- 
ercises, which he must generally translate in an execrable way. But sup- 
posing the unfortunate student has avoided, here Scylla and there Charyb- 
dis, he has still a third, more formidable rock to meet, on which he surely 
will suffer shipwreck. This ghastly rock is nothing else than the author’s, 
or rather Otto’s, rules in their ‘‘ improved” form. 

With these we shall entertain the reader in another number of the 
MonTHuLy. 


THE DECORATION OF SCHOOL-ROOMS.* 


ITHERTO, as far as I know, it has either been so difficult to give 

all the education we wanted to our lads, that we have been obliged 

to do it, if at all, with cheap furniture in bare walls ; or else we have con- 
sidered that cheap furniture and bare walls are a proper part of the means 
of education ; and supposed that boys learned best when they sat on hard 


forms, and had nothing but blank plaster about and above them where- 
upon to employ their spare attention ; also, that it was as well they should 
be accustomed to rough and ugly conditions of things, partly by way of 
preparing them for the hardships of life, and partly that there might be 
the least possible damage done to floors and forms, in the event of their 
becoming, during the master’s absence, the fields or instruments of battle. 
All this is so far well and necessary, as it relates to the training of country 
lads, and the first training of boys in general. But there certainly comes 
a period in the life of a well-educated youth, in which one of the principal 
elements of his education is, or ought to be, to give him refinement of 
habits ; and not only to teach him the strong exercises of which his frame 
is capable, but also to increase his bodily sensibility and refinement, and 
show him such small matters as the way of handling things properly, and 
treating them considerately. Not only so, but I believe the notion of 
fixing the attention by keeping the room empty, is a wholly mistaken 
one : I think it is just in the emptiest room that the mind wanders most ; 
for it gets restless like a bird for want of a perch, and casts about for any 
possible means for getting out and away. And even if it be fixed, by an 
effort, on the business in hand, that business becomes itself repulsive, 
more than it need be, by the vileness of its associations ; and many a 





1 From Rusxin’s “ Political Economy of Art,” 
/ 
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study appears dull or painful to a boy, when it is pursued on a blotted 
deal desk, under a wall with nothing on it but scratches and pegs, which 
would have been pursued pleasantly enough in a curtained corner of his 
father’s library, or at the latticed window of his cottage. Nay, my own 
belief is, that the best study of all is the most beautiful ; and that a quiet 
glade of a forest, or the nook of a lake-shore, are worth all the school- 
rooms in Christendom, when once you are past the multiplication-table ; 
but be that as it may, there is no question at all but that a time ought to 
come in the life of a well-trained youth, when he can sit at a writing-table 
without wanting to throw the inkstand at his neighbor ; and when also, 
he will feel more capable of certain efforts of mind with beautiful and 
refined forms about him than with ugly ones. When that time comes, 
he ought to be advanced into the decorated schools ; and this advance 
ought to be one of the important and honorable epochs of his life. 

I have not time, however, to insist on the mere serviceableness to our 
youth of refined architectural decorations, as such; for I want you to 
consider the probable influence of the particular kind of decoration which 
I wish you to get for them—namely, historical painting. You know we 
have hitherto been in the habit of conveying all our historical knowledge, 
such as it is, by the ear only, never by the eye; all our notions of things 
being ostensibly derived from verbal description, not from sight. Now, 
I have no doubt that as we grow gradually wiser—and we are doing so 
every day—we shall discover at last that the eye is a nobler organ than 
the ear; and that through the eye we must, in reality, obtain, or put into 
form, nearly all the useful information we have about this world. Even 
as the matter stands, you will find that the knowledge which a boy is 
supposed to receive from verbal description is only available to him so 
far as in any underhand way he gets a sight of the thing you are talking 
about. I remember well that, for many years of my life, the only notion 
I had of the look of a Greek knight, was complicated between recollection 
of a small engraving in my pocket Pope’s Homer and a reverent study 
of the Horse-Guards. And though I believe that most boys collect their 
ideas from more varied sources, ‘and arrange them more carefully than I 
did, still, whatever sources they seek must always be ocular: if they are 
clever boys, they will go and look at the Greek vases and sculptures in 
the British Museum, and at the weapons in our armories—they will see 
what real armor is like in lustre, and what Greek armor was like in form, 
and so put a fairly true image together, but still not, in ordinary cases, a 
very living or interesting one. Now, the use of your decorative painting 
would be, in myriads of ways, to animate their history for them, and to 
put the living aspect of past things before their eyes as faithfully as intelli- 
gent invention can; so that the master shall have nothing to do but once 
to point to the school-room walls, and forever afterward the meaning of 
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any word would be fixed in the boy’s mind in the best possible way. Is 
it a question of classical dress—what a tunic was like, or a chlamys, or a 
peplus? At this day, you have to point to some vile wood-cut, in the 
middle of a.dictionary page, representing the thing hung upon a stick ; 
but then, you would point to a hundred figures, wearing the actual dress, 
in its fiery colors, in all actions of various stateliness or strength ; you 
would understand at once how it fell around the people’s limbs as they 
stood, how it drifted from their shoulders as they went, how it veiled 
their faces as they wept, how it covered their heads in the day of battle. 
Now, if you want to see what a weapon is like, you refer, in like manner, 
to a numbered page, in which there are spearheads in rows, and sword- 
hilts in symmetrical groups ; and gradually the boy gets a dim mathemat- 
ical notion how one cimeter is hooked to the right and another to the 
left, and one javelin has a knob to it, and another none: while one glance 
at your good picture would show him,—and the first rainy afternoon in 
the school-room would forever fix in his mind,—the look of the sword 
and spear as they fell or flew; and how they pierced, or bent, or shat- 
tered—how men wielded them, and how men died by them. But far 
more than all this, is it a question not of clothes or weapons, but of men? 
how can we sufficiently estimate the effect on the mind of a noble youth, 
at the time when the world opens to him, of having faithful and touching 
representations put before him of the acts and presences of great men— 
how many a resolution, which would alter and exalt the whole course of 
his after-life, might be formed, when in some dreamy twilight, he met, 
through his own tears, the fixed eyes of those shadows of the great dead, 
unescapable and calm, piercing to his soul; or fancied that their lips 
moved in dread reproof or soundless exhortation. And if for but one out 
of many this were true—if yet, in a few, you could be sure that such influ- 
ences had indeed changed their thoughts and destinies, and turned the 
eager and reckless youth, who would have cast away his energies on the 
race-horse or the gaming-table, to that noble life-race, that holy life- 
hazard which should win all glory to himself and all good to his coun- 
try—would not that, to some purpose, bé ‘‘ political economy of art ?” 


Give us a house furnished with books rather than a gorgeous array of 
furniture, beyond the wants of the inmates. Both, if you can, but books 
at any rate. Think of the mental torture you must undergo to spend 
several days in a friend’s house and hunger for something to read, while 
you are treading on costly carpets and sitting down on luxurious chairs, 
and sleeping upon down ; as if one were bribing your body for the sake 
of cheating your mind. Books are the windows through which the soul 
looks out. A house without books is like a room without windows. 
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EASY EXPERIMENTS IN ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. 


Section V.—Oxygen. 





HESE experiments with oxygen are designed to show its power of 
supporting combustion. Although oxygen exists uncombined in 
the atmosphere, it is most conveniently prepared for lecture-room experi- 
ments by disengaging it from some one of its compounds. Chlorate of 
potash, red oxide of mercury, and black oxide of manganese are sub- 
stances most frequently employed in the production of Oxygen. The 
first of the above list is by far the most convenient for the purpose, the 
second being too expensive, and the latter requiring too high a heat. 

In making oxygen, the crystals of chlorate of potash should first be 
finely pulverized and then mixed with about half the same bulk of oxide 
of manganese. In the absence of manganese fine sand may be used. 

The gas may be made in a small glass flask, or even in a test-tube, in . 
sufficient quantity to exhibit its leading properties. A tablespoonful of 
the chlorate will yield something more than a gallon of oxygen. 

To collect the gas in jars, a pneumatic trough or some equivalent sub- 
stitute must be provided. A small tub with a shelf or support for the 
receiving-jar is all that is required. The shelf should be at such a height 
above the bottom of the tub that when the water covers it to the depth of 
about an inch, the receiving-jars may be filled without difficulty. A jar 
being entirely filled with water and placed mouth downward on the shelf, 
is ready to receive the gas. 

Exp. 32. For making oxygen, prepare a flask by fitting to it a cork 
through which a glass tube passes: both cork and tube should be fitted 
so that the gas shall not be 


lost by leakage. Ifthe glass 
tube is not quite tight, ce- 
ment it with sealing-wax. 
Having charged the flask 
with the chlorate of potash 
and manganese mixture, 
place on the retort-stand, 
and set it near the pneu- 
matic trough. Make a con- 
nection with the receiving- 
jar by means of a rubber tube or a glass one, as in the above figure. 
Apply the flame of the lamp in such a manner as to heat the whole 
contents of the flask uniformly. A portion of the air will be driven off 
first by the expansive force of the heat. When the oxygen begins to come 
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over freely, set the lamp well under the flask, and so that the flame will 
envelop it, and prepare to replace the receiving-jar as soon as it is filled. 

When the oxygen is all expelled from the flask, take the delivery-tube 
out of the water before removing the lamp; otherwise the water will run 
over through the tube, and by suddenly cooling the flask, break it. 
When the residue in the flask is quite cold pour in water, and after a 
few minutes so much will be dissolved that the whole mass can be 
poured out. 


The art of bending glass tubing when needed for such experiments, is 
readily acquired by a little careful practice. When done by a spirit-lamp the 
flame should be pretty large. To make a neat bend, the tube should be 
heated on all sides, and for the distance of an inch or two on each side of the 
proposed angle. This is done by holding the tube horizontally, near the top 
of the flame, and by moving it back and forth lengthwise through the flame, 
at the same time twirling it in the fingers to expose all sides of the tube. 
When faintly red, it will yield to a gentle pressure and may be bent to any 
desired angle. 

Tubing is easily broken at any desired place by marking the place with 
the edge of a file, and then breaking it as though it were a stick; carefully 
observing, however, to bring the pressure with the thumbs to bear exactly 
opposite to the file scratch, so that the tube shall give way first in the mark. 


Exp. 33. When the receiving-jar is filled with oxygen, set it upright 
on the table. This may be accomplished without losing the gas, by hold- 
ing a piece of pasteboard over the mouth of the jar while inverting it. 
Attach a short bit of candle or taper to a wire, and uncovering the jar of 
oxygen, let the lighted candle slowly into the gas. Observe that it burns 
more brightly than in air. Remove it from the jar, blow it out, and if 
there is a spark left on the wick, return it quickly to the jar, when it will 
burst into flame with a slight report. 

Exp. 34. Hold the flame of the spirit-lamp above the open mouth of 
a jar of oxygen. Let the lamp be slightly inclined so that anything may 
drop through the flame into the jar. Pour some iron-filings through the 
flame, and they will burn with considerable brilliancy as they fall into the 
oxygen. The sides of the jar become coated with the oxide of iron. 

Exp. 35. Prepare a watch-spring for burning by heating it to a red 
heat, so as to destroy its elasticity, and then winding it spirally around a 
pencil. The end that is to be lighted should be wound with cotton 
thread and dipped in melted wax. Attach the other end to a wire of 
sufficient length to admit of its being lowered to the bottom of the jar. 
Light the waxed thread, uncover the jar, and lower the spring gradually 
to the bottom. The scintillations are very brilliant, and the globules 
that drop in the jar may cause it to break, unless some sand be previously 
placed in the bottom. 
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Exp. 36. The effect of this experiment is much heightened in the follow- 
ing manner: 

Obtain a stoppered bell-glass capable of holding a gallon; also a plain 
tall cylindrical-glass of the same or greater diameter than the bell-glass. A 
tin plate with half-inch holes near the middle is also needed. Fill the cylin- 
drical-glass quite full of water and place the plate on top. Upon the plate 
set the bell-jar filled with oxygen. It is better that the plate should so set 
into the cylindrical-glass that the bell-jar shall set in a slight depth of water. 
Burn the spring as directed above, and the burning globules will fall through 
the water below, still glowing. 


Exp. 37. Fasten a bit of charcoal to a wire, light and lower it into a 
jar of oxygen. It will glow brightly. A piece of coal made from bark 
is the best for this experiment. The result is carbonic acid gas. 

For burning sulphur or phosphorus in oxygen, some kind of a spoon- 
shaped holder is necessary. The deflagrating-spoon, made for this pur- 
pose, is a little brass bowl holding about as much as a teaspoon, and 
furnished with a long wire handle running up from the side. 

A good substitute may be prepared from a strip of copper about an inch 
wide ; the end being bent and slightly hollowed to receive the material. 
A piece of chalk may be scooped out and fastened to a bit of wire so as 
to answer the same purpose ; or, better still, a deep cavity may be cut in 
a piece of cork, and then nearly filled with powdered chalk. The cork 
is of course easily made fast to a wire handle. 

Exp. 38. Place a piece of sulphur in the spoon, ignite it and lower it 
slowly into a jar of oxygen. It burns with a vivid blue flame. The 
experiment is performed with the best effect in a darkened room. 

Exp. 39. Prepare a piece of phosphorus in accordance with the capa- 
city of the jar of oxygen. A piece of phosphorus as large as a marble is 
sufficient for a two-gallon jar. If the jar holds but a pint of the gas, a 
bit of phosphorus as large as an ordinary bean is enough. 

Great care must be observed in cutting and handling the phosphorus. 
Cut it only under water, but dry it carefully by pressing gently in soft 
paper before burning it in the jar, otherwise steam will be formed and 
the phosphorus thrown out of the spoon. 

Dry the spoon carefully ; put in the phos- 
phorus ; ignite by touching it with a hot 
wire, and lower it very slowly into the jar 
of oxygen. It burns with a dazzling light. 
The young experimenter is liable to let the 
burning mass touch the side of the jar. 

The holding-wire of the deflagrating- 
spoon should be bent near the top, so that 
the experimenter’s hand shall not come directly over the mouth of the jar. 
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The breakage of the jar is a very common occurrence in the phosphorus 
experiment. This the lecturer must be prepared for, and must guard 
particularly against starting back or taking out the deflagrating-spoon in 
a hasty manner, and thereby throwing the burning phosphorus about the 
room. If the jar breaks while the phosphorus is burning vigorously, set 
the spoon down in the fragment of the jar and let it burn out. Even if 
it be on a table, and the burning phosphorus fall on it, the table will be 
only slightly charred. 

It is well to have a rude table upon which experiments can be performed 
freely without danger of defacing it by acids or heat. 


When large quantities of oxygen are desired, a common cast-iron teakettle 
makes a good generator. The cover should be fastened down by wedges 
under the handle, and clay should be used to aid in making the cover-joint 
tight. The gas is delivered through the spout, and a pretty large connect- 
ing-tube is required. Many experienced lecturers on Chemistry prefer this 
apparently rude generator to the more costly copper flask. 


MAKE HOME HAPPY. 


EADINGS, declamations, pantomimes, simple games, acting and 
rehearsals, are all innocent amusements, and can be enjoyed at 
home with far less expense than to go abroad for them. This course 
will give you the love and confidence of your children, which you must 
have to serve them well, and to make them feel that home is the best place 
in the world. It is the course that will save your sons from the haunts 
of vile companions, and your daughters from being enticed, through the 
hope of pleasure, into rude and forbidden ways. For your children will 
seek pleasing associates ; if they can’t have them at home they will abroad. 
Your young folks will have fun and frolic, and if you make them leave it 
outside of your dwelling, they will go out to find it and enjoy it. Home, 
then, is the safest and most profitable place for amusements. Here bring 
your music, your gambols, and carols ; here let the merry voices ring in 
social merriment, while you, if you have cares and sorrows to weigh down 
your heart during the day, lay them apart from yourself for the time, and 
put on a glad spirit and live over again your gay and happy hours. It’s 
no use to carry a sad face always, and it is not right to cloud the sun- 
shine of the young heart ; it should have its spring-time and harvest. A 
child without a childhood, a youth without youth, is a sad picture for the 
world to look upon.—Lidberal Christan. 
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EDUCATION AND CLIQUE. 


G bring out the man in the fulness of conscious and active life, and 

to instruct him how to work for the highest good of the many, 
ought to be the object and the result of the processes of the schools. 
With some schools this is the object and the result. These schools 
graduate men who see the truth and are not afraid to speak it, 
who sift a matter to the wheat which it contains, and point at the 
chaff and call it chaff; who look for principles in the products of the 
world’s many minds, and, finding none in some of the products, speak 
out, indifferent to the producers’ good or ill will, and tell the world that 
they find in such and such products no principles: men who are not 
silenced by cliques or ordained by them to speak the tenets of the cliques, 
but, being truly educated, speak and act out of the law of their own 
consciousness ;—yet it is a fact that most schools do not graduate such 
men ; but, rather, men who in their utterance and their acts are directed 
and controlled by policy. These schools teach men tenets; and when 
the student utters an independent idea, an opinion that is not in the 
summary of clique opinion, or that stands opposed to such summary, 
the preceptor seeks to train him out of the ‘“‘notion,” and to bring him 
to the beaten track which the many of his associates walk in easily and as 
a matter of course. Business is the leading idea, not truth. ‘‘ Sustain 
the clique,” is the motto ; not, ‘‘Speak out and act out your manhood.” 
Under the guidance of this motto and under the control of views 
inherited by one generation from another, the taught man teaches the 
people and propagates clique tenets; keeps the people very much sepa- 
rated in cliques ; keeps them under the bondage of prejudice ; restricts 
the growth of their consciousness ; dwarfs them. What narrow natures 
are to be met with in places low and high! With what bowing down is 
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wealth greeted! What conceited indifference, or patronage, or disdain, or 
grimace does the truth encounter! What Z//e men and women are to be 
met with at every turn! They seem great in their cliques. They think 
themselves great in the world. They are the embodiment of prejudice 
and bigotry, and think themselves the predestinate teachers of the world’s 
true teachers. 

In this age of schools something is wrong with the schools. There is 
in them a death-producing element ; a principle that tends to thwart that 
end for which they are established. The wrong consists, to repeat, in 


the absence of effort, beyond certain bounds, to bring out the maz; ina 
persistence of effort to repress anything, even the mind itself, that opposes 
or does not foster this or that clique—‘‘ Ring,” we might rather have said ; 


and might have used the word in its worse sense. 

To go on well, policy must be dropped. Outspeaking must be en- 
dured and encouraged and taught. Thinkers, not automatons, must 
occupy the teachers’ chairs and be graduated from the schools. And 
clique must be made to disappear from the face of the earth. 


A WANT. 


HERE is need of a good practical treatise on School-Architecture. 

Millions of dollars are expended annually for the building and 
repairing of school-houses ; yet the planning of the majority of these 
structures is committed to local Boards or common. house-carpenters, 
whose knowledge of the requirements of a school-room is of barest and 
vaguest character. Even in the cities, where more pretentious architects 
are employed, structures fit for the reception of large bodies of children 
are the exceptions, not the rule. One could number on his fingers the 
school-houses which do not display in their plan an unpardonable igno- 
rance or disregard of the conditions of healthful school-life. 

In the single item of ventilation sins of omission and commission are 
numerous enough in our school-buildings, to prove the most urgent need 
of a more general understanding of the principles that should be regarded 
in planning even the simplest log school-house in the woods, or adobe 
structure on the plains. 
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On the score of economy, the need of such a work is equally great. 


Thousands of well-meaning builders are wasting the public money on 
structures that would seem to be planned purposely to defeat the teachers’ 
efforts for pleasant and profitable school-management. Traditional blun- 
ders are blindly followed, or ill-advised improvements attempted, simply 
because no competent person has thought the matter worthy of sufficient 
consideration to reduce to a system the principles of school-architecture 
that have been developed during the past half century. The books we 
have on this subject, never remarkably valuable, are now hopelessly out 
of date, and useful chiefly as models of what should be avoided in making 
a new one. 

The new book should aim not merely to aid the professional builder, 
but to teach the public generally, and school-officers in particular, what 
principles should be observed, and what facts taken into account, in the 
construction of school-houses of every grade ; and these principles should 
be variously exemplified by a great variety of plans and estimates, to suit 
the varying conditions of a continent—the frontier settlement, the growing 
village, the crowded city. Who will undertake the work ? 


PERSONAL AND EXPLANATORY. 


PUBLISHER is rather to be commiserated than blamed when 

misled to undertake the publication of an unworthy book—pro- 
vided, of course, that the purpose of the book is ostensibly good. He is 
generally a business man, not a critic, and cannot be expected to be a 
judge of the literary merit or demerit of everything he is asked to publish. 
Professional reviewers, on the contrary, are expected to be judges. For 
them, to praise where censure is deserved is criminal, and doubly crimi- 
nal when the bad book praised is a school-book ; for if there is any place 
in which charlatanry should receive least encouragement it is the school- 
room. 

It is no uncommon thing, more’s the pity, for an incompetent man 
to write a book and to have it published ; and for the book, when pub- 
lished, to be roundly praised. But it is an uncommon thing, for so 
arrant a pretender as Mr. Worman appears to be, to set up as a teacher 
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of language on so pretentious a scale, and by sheer assertion to com- 
mand so much attention and praise, and that, in so many cases, from jour- 
nals laying claim to the highest critical ability. It rarely falls to a reviewer 
to expose so rank a piece of charlatanry. 

One would think that the exposure would be sufficiently humiliating to 
those teachers and college professors who have ‘‘adopted” the work, and 
in company with wise reviewers have rushed to print with their elaborate 
commendations of this masterpiece of bad book-making, to cause them to 
be less hasty and more critical another time. If this result is attained, 
we are sure that the readers of the Monruty will not begrudge the space 
that we have devoted to ‘‘ Worman’s Complete German Grammar.” 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ISCONSIN.—The Superintendent’s report for 1868 is quite en- 

couraging. In every particular there appears to have been a 

slight gain on the record of the preceding year; though in no 
instance is the increase greater than would naturally result from the gen- 
eral growth and progress of the State. The legal school population (all 
over four and under twenty years of age), was about 387,000. The num- 
ber of actual ‘‘school age” was of course considerably less, probably not 
more than 275,000. For these the State provided 4,646 school-houses, 
with accommodation for 271,000 pupils. The number of school age 
reported as attended public school some part of the year was 246,000, of 
all ages 249,000; nearly 15,000 more attended private schools. The 
attendance at academies, colleges, benevolent institutions, etc., make the 
entire school-going population over 268,000. The average duration of 
the schools was 1414 days, and the average attendance of pupils 75 days. 
Eight thousand five hundred and sixty-six different teachers were em- 
ployed during the year, five thousand two hundred and sixty-seven being 
required constantly. How many of these teachers were men and how 
many women, is not stated. The average monthly wages of male teachers 
was $42.92; of female teachers $27.18. Of the 4,646 school-houses, 
but 984 are on sites ‘‘well enclosed.” The sites of 3,615 contain less 
than one acre each ; and 1,255 are without outhouses in good condition. 
The total valuation of the school-houses and sites is nearly $3,000,000. 
The aggregate expenditure for school purposes, during the year, was 
$1,791,940,—or $4.64 for each person reported between 4 and 20 years 
of age, and $7.19 for each pupil registered. The amount expended for 
tuition, for each pupil registered, was $4.18. 


NEVADA.—The fourth annual report of the State Superintendent 
shows that, in spite of the disadvantages incident to the settlement of a 
mineral country, public schools mainly free have been established in 
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every populous district, and during the past two years have been taught 
for a greater average number of months (with perhaps one or two excep- 
tions), at a greater expense per census-child, by teachers employed at a 
larger average salary, than elsewhere in the United States. The number 
of schools and scholars reported, the Superintendent says, would hardly 
justify any formal presentation of statistics or discussion of plans, but fo: 
the relation which the school system sustains to the future of the State, 
rendering a present examination of its condition of no little moment. 
These returns are exhibitive of the character and working of initial meas- 
ures, which now, better than at any later period, may be improved and 
adapted for higher usefulness. They are prophetic also, and helpful of 
prosperity. Wherein they reveal any excellence of method and liberality 
of provision, any profusion of appliance for the education of children, 
they invite population and improve the prospect of the State. ‘‘ Nor are 
they void of pleasing testimony. Comparison of them with returns of 
other States establishes that in respect to system, provision, and facilities 
for popular education in elementary branches, Nevada is superior to 
many, and inferior to but few States of the Union.” To say the least, 
Nevada promises well ; and considered as promises, the following statis- 
tics are not devoid of interest. The number of children in the State last 
year, between 6 and 18 years of age, was 3,293, an increase of 512; 
under 6 years of age, 2,503, an increase of 440; attending public school, 
1,661 ; private school, 496; not attending school, 642. The State has 
26 school-districts, with 39 schools ; 25 school-houses are owned by the 
State, and 8 are rented. Of the twenty-five, 18 are built of wood, 2 of 
adobe, 2 of brick, and 2 of stone. The character of the twenty-fifth is 
not reported. Four school-houses were erected during the year: two 
were pronounced a disgrace to the State ; eleven need to be remodelled 
and enlarged ; twelve are neal, commodious, and substantial. How many 
States can say the last of ha/f their school-houses? The total valuation 
of school-houses and furniture was $39,331, an increase of over fifty 
percent. Forty-four teachers were employed, twelve of whom were men. 
The average monthly wages paid to male teachers was $157.41 ; to female 
teachers $107.28 ; that is, more than the average year/y salaries paid in 
some of the Eastern States. The Superintendent speaks favorably of the 
educational ability of the teachers. Twenty-one schools were maintained 
nine months and over; fourteen schools six months and over ; six schools 
less than six months ; the average time being 7.28 months. In 1867 the 
period was 7.98 months. The aggregate cost of the schools was $72,430 ; 
of which $48,324 was paid to teachers. 


MEXICO.—The Mexican Congress has decreed the following basis 
for the improvement of the schools. Firs/, to establish ample liberty of 
teaching ; second, to facilitate and propagate as much as possible primary 
and popular instruction ; “4rd, to popularize and make more generally 
known the exact and natural sciences ; fourth, to conserve and improve 
special schools for secondary instruction ; #/7h, to reform the school of 
commerce, in order that it may also serve as a special school for admin- 
istration ; sixth, to arrange that the necessary expenses shall not exceed 
the sum assigned for public instruction in the budget of disbursements. 
Congress has also voted the appropriation of nationalized church property 
to the amount of $50,000 to the Lancasterian Society for the improvement 
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of schools. The State of Zacatecas has passed a law which provides for 
the establishment of schools for the promotion of popular education. 
The law requires one public school in every village of five hundred 
inhabitants ; with additional schools for girls in the larger villages. Pri- 
mary education is declared essential, and made compulsory. The latter 
provision is not likely to be enforced ; yet the passage of such a law shows 
a progressive earnestness very rare in Mexico. A similar feeling is awak- 
ening in other parts of the country. 


JAMAICA.—One of the fruits of an improved financial condition of 
the colony, is the devotion of ampler means to the sadly neglected work 
of educating the people. The Government has just proposed to increase 
largely the expenditure for education. But even on this enlarged scale 
the expenditure will be miserably small, and totally inadequate, being not 
more than ten cents fer capifa for the whole population. There is prom- 
ise, however, of better things. Model schools on the industrial system 
are to be established in different parts of the island, and put in charge of 
trained teachers sent out from England. Some of the téachers have 
already arrived, and arrangements are in progress to begin the work. 


ENGLAND.—Another movement for the extension of education has 
been organized in Birmingham. Private meetings have been held, the 
result of which has been a determination to form a ‘‘ National Educa- 
tional League,” the object being the establishment of a system which shall 
secure the education of every child in England and Wales. The follow- 
ing propositions have been agreed upon: ‘‘ Local authorities shall be 
compelled by law to see that sufficient school accommodation is provided 
for every child in each district. The cost of founding and maintaining 
such schools as may be required shall be provided out of local rates sup- 
plemented by government grants. All schools aided by local rates shall 
be under the management of local authorities, and subject to government 
inspection. All schools aided by government rates shall be unsectarian. 
To all schools aided by government rates, admission shall be free. School 
accommodation being provided, the State or the local authorities shall 
have power to compel the attendance of all children of suitable age not 
otherwise receiving education.” The co-operation of the friends of edu- 
cation in all the large towns of the kingdom is to be invited, and a general 
meeting called for the arrangement of plans to carry out the movement. 
It will be observed that the projectors of the ‘‘ League” propose to begin 
their self-appointed work right end foremost ; sufficient school accommo- 
dation and free admission preceding compulsory attendance. 


SPAIN.—Our readers are aware that the release of the public schools 
from church control was one of the first acts of the revolutionary party. 
The first conflict under the new regulation occurred recently at Pamplona. 
The occasion was a letter from the Bishop of Pamplona, expostulating 
with the master of the normal school at Navarra, for inculcating ‘‘ ideas 
contrary to the doctrines and dogmas of the Catholic Church,” and asking 
for all the assurances which in so delicate a matter could tranquillize his 
prelatical heart. Instead of such assurances the Bishop got only the curt 
reply ;—‘‘not having any other judge, according to existing legislation, 
than my own conscience, respecting the doctrine which I teach in my 
school, and your excellency not having any legal intervention in public 
instruction, I have nothing to answer to your official communication.” 
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CURRENT PUBLICATIONS. 


O correct the erroneous views popularly entertained in this country 

with reference to the Chinese, as the first step toward the cultivation 

of ‘‘that mutual respect and sympathy which ought to characterize 
two great nations whose interests and destinies are in the future to be so 
closely united,” the Rev. John L. Nevius has prepared a general descrip- 
tion’ of China and its inhabitants, its civilization and form of government, 
its religious and social institutions, its intercourse with other nations, 
and its present condition and prospects. The material of the work was 
gathered during ten years of missionary labor, which brought the author 
into familiar intercourse with all classes of the people, in many different 
parts of the empire. The book is crammed with information concerning 
the every-day life and character of the Chinese, which, though sometimes 
a little dry in the reading, serves in the end to give perhaps a better idea 
of that great country and its peculiar people, than could be obtained in 
any other way, except by actual and prolonged living in the ‘‘ Middle Flow- 
ery Kingdom.” Those interested in the religious condition and wants 
of the Chinese, and the character and results of the labors of missionaries, 
will find the book exceedingly interesting and instructive. 


Ir is a characteristic of English travellers, that they are apt to see more 
with their ears than with their eyes. What they ‘‘see” depends entirely 
upon the company they keep. Mr. Dilke isan example. His ‘‘ record 
of travel in following England round the world”? is less a record of things 
seen than of things heard. The untrustworthiness of his eyes is some- 
thing comical, at least when employed in regions we are familiar with. 
But his ears are excellent, and he made good use of them. His associa- 
tion was mainly with the social and political leaders of the countries he 
visited ; and being a man of liberal views and generous instincts, he seems 
to have caught and happily expressed the spirit of the ‘‘dominant race” 
under the most widely varying circumstances. We have seldom read a 
book of travel with greater interest. His account of New Zealand and 
Australia we found particularly interesting. 


TuroucHout his ‘‘ Life of Jesus of Nazareth,”* Mr. Abbott evinces a 
firm conviction of Christ's divinity, but nowhere thrusts upon the reader 
a discussion of any of the doctrines which have divided the orthodox 
churches. In reference to the Sabbath and Temperance questions, he 
takes a somewhat independent position, which he fortifies with strong 
arguments. ‘The chief worth of the book is in the investigation of the 
Jewish Government and the condition of the nations at the beginning of 
our era, and in the geographical descriptions. 

Mr. Abbott has evidently bestowed much care upon the selection of 
material. The book is well illustrated, and may perhaps gain a some- 
what more than ephemeral popularity. 





1 China and the Chinese. By the Rev. John L. Nevius. With a Map and Illustra- 
tions. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

2 Greater Britain: a Record of Travel in English Speaking Countries during 1866 and 
1867. By Charles Wentworth Dilke. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

% Jesus of Nazareth; his Life and Teachings, By Lyman Abbott, New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, Crown 8vo, pp. 522. $3.50. 
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CominG just at the time when there was a general demand for some- 
thing fuller and more trustworthy than the meagre and prejudiced 
accounts of our new Arctic possessions, given by correspondents and 
lobby-agents, Mr. Whymper’s narrative of travel and adventure in Alaska’ 
has proved to be one of the most timely and readable books of the sea- 
son. Attached as artist to the expedition sent out to survey a route for 
the projected Russian American Telegraph, Mr. Whymper became ac- 
quainted with a considerable portion of the territory, much of which had 
never before been explored. The story of his travel is pleasantly told, 
and, as might have been expected from his profession, admirably illus- 
trated. The book is full of information concerning the character, climate, 
resources, and inhabitants of Alaska, and, on the whole, gives a much 
better opinion of the country than its latitude would give reason to anti- 
cipate. The publishers’ work has been excellently well done. 


WE have but little regard for the dreary compilations that serve as 
elementary text-books of science. Asa rule they are bald, dry, inaccu- 
rate, and unprofitable. The committing to memory of a dozen of them 
would give a pupil less information, and awaken a far less lively interest 
in natural phenomena (if it did not destroy such interest altogether), than 
a single reading of ‘‘ Wonders of Optics,” ‘‘ Thunder and Lightning,” or 
‘* Wonders of Heat,” * which a wide-awake boy would accomplish in a few 
evenings. These are no dry compends of the laws and theories of nat- 
ural science, unintelligible to children; but stores of most entertaining 
descriptions and explanations of the marvels of nature, science, and art. 
We know of no books better suited to amuse and instruct the young, or 
to create in them habits of observation and a taste for scientific studies. 
We should like to see them in every school and family library. 


Tue third volume of Chase and Stuart’s Classical Series® is, like its 
predecessors, correct, scholarly, and attractive. The orations are four- 
teen in number,—a richer selection than usually found in text-books. 
The plan given of the Roman Forum is a valuable addition. 


J. W. Schermerhorn & Co.: Lrprary or Epucation. Vol. Il. Locke.—MILtTon. 32mo, 
aper, 160 pp., 20 cents. —Morat CULTURE OF INFANCY, AND KINDERGARTEN GUIDE. By Mrs. 
jonace MANN and ELizagetu P. PeaBopy. Revised Edition. 12mo, $1.25. 

Harper & Brothers: THe Poetica Works or C. G. HALPINE (Miles O'Reilly). 8vo, cloth, 
$2.50.—Her Masesty’s Tower. By W. Herwortu Dixon. 12mo, cloth, 60 cents.—PRE-His- 
toric NaTIONs. By JoHn D. BaLpwin, A. M. 12mo, cloth.—My RECOLLECTIONS OF LORD By- 
ron. By the CounTess or Guiccio.t. 12mo, cloth. 

C. Scribner & Co.: Cuips From A GERMAN WorK-SHop. By Max MULLER. 2 vols., crown 


8vo, $5. 
Leypoldt & Holt: BrogRapuicaL SKETcHES. By Harriet MaRTINEAU. 8vo, cloth, Pp. 458. 
Fields, Osgood & Co.: THE BRAWNVILLE Papers. ee o- * aceeae 12mo, $1.50 jd 
M. W. Dodd: BEFORE THE THRONE: or Daily Devotio 


ms for a Ch 

S. R. Wells: How To Reap Cuaracter. A new Illustrated Hamtbook of Phrenology and 
Physiognomy, 12mo, cloth, $1.25.—MeEmory’s TRIBUTE TO THE LIFE, CHARACTER, AND WoRK 
or THE Rev. Tuos. H. STOCKTON. By ALEXANDER CLARK. pp. 55. 
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* The Illustrated Library of Wonders: (1.) The Wonders of Optics, By F, Marion, 
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